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Ir is devoutly to be wished that the gracious providence 
of God would raise up a competent historian of the contro- 
versy respecting depravity and grace. He might, possibly, 
do more than any other man has done, to settle this long- 
agitated dispute. He might show that for centuries the 
Church had no occasion for it: that it is now no easier of 
adjustment than when it commenced: that beyond certain 
limits, it cannot be carried with any prosnect of a peaceful 
termination; and that the conclusion of it can only be 
effected by replacing the contested subjects in the simple 
position which they hold in the word of God, and leaving 
them there to exercise their own unqualified influence. 

We should look in vain for a systematic exhibition of 
these subjects in the Old Testament. From Genesis to 
Malachi, no trace of any controversy respecting them can 
be found. 

In the Gospels, we find our Saviour strenuously oppos- 
ing the false and sensual views of the Jewish doctors and 
people respecting morality, worship, the nature of the Mes- 
siah’s kingdom, the mode of acceptance with God, and 
similar topics: but we do not learn that he was led by the 
heretical or speculative turn of his hearers’ minds to dispute 
about original sin, or depravity, or grace. These subjects, 
wherever introduced in his discourses, occur incidentally, 
or come in by way of inference, or are simply asserted as 
“by authority,” and then illustrated. If he enter into any 
argument respecting them, it is not in such a way as to 
suggest that they were, at that time, controverted doctrines. 
How could they have been so, when even the doctrine of 
regeneration, though clearly advanced in the Hebrew 
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scriptures, was, as to any spiritual sense, unknown to a 
“ master of Israel ?” 

In the Apostolic writings, we find some noted controver- 
sies dirécted against the sentiments of Judaizing, and per- 
haps of Gnostic, teachers, in regard to the method of justifi- 
cation. And in one instance we find an apostle meeting 
certain objections to the doctrine of election; which objec- 
tions, notwithstanding his rebutter, have been urged in later 
times. It would not have been surprising if this point had 
been warmly contested in those days: for predestination has 
always, from very remote antiquity, been an essential ele- 
ment of oriental philosophy, and it was firmly maintained by 
the stoic sages of the West. In the Apostles’ day, men evi- 
dently began to start those objections which are now so com- 
mon—Is there unrighteousness with God? Why doth he 
yet find fault? For who hath resisted his will? But this 
spark of excitement seems to have been soon extinguished. 

The doctrines of grace are presented by the inspired 
writers of the New Testament with a remarkable simplicity 
of expression. They speak, as it were, with a sort of inno- 
cence ; like men who had no thought of being misunderstood 
or even contradicted ; like men who had no thought that their 
unstudied directness of speech was to give occasion to so 
many elaborate commentaries, and so much metaphysical 
toil. Little did they expect, while dispensing the sincere 
milk of the word to the future ages of the Church, that this 
healthful nutriment of the soul was to be subjected to so many 
chimerical tests and trains of difficult analysis. Little did 
they deem, that its elements, separated and re-combined by 
the admixture of foreign agents, would be made to appear 
and re-appear in the form of divers gases, liquids, solids, 
salts and acids, retaining neither the form nor the properties of 
the original substance. 

The difficulties of their scheme of doctrine seem never 
to have occurred to these bright-minded men. Their clear 
perception of divine truth seems never to have been obscur- 
ed by that mist of objections, which, in later times, has caused 
the doctrines of the Bible to appear with clouds and darkness 
round about them. They unsuspiciously come out with the 
most frank and unguarded declarations of their sentiments. 
We meet with no sagacious forestalling of objections, espec- 
ially of the common objections of the present day. We 
find no manifestation of distrust, lest they should be charged 
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with inconsistencies or demoralizing principles respecting 
man’s ability and dependence. We find no marks of jealous 
caution, lest they should be misconstrued, or made answera- 
ble for the pernicious inferences which a caviling mind might 
extract from their opinions. Feeling above suspicion, they 
freely break the bread of life, without troubling themselves 
with the possibility that it might be devoured by venomous 
reptiles ; and that,if such should be the case, it would be se- 
creted in the form of poison. 

They speak of matters pertaining to election and free- 
agency, original and actual sin, and allied subjects, both sep- 
arately and conjoinily, in terms the strongest and most unre- 
served. They make no attempts to reconcile these two 
classes of truths, which are but the obverse and reverse of 
the current coin of the kingdom of heaven. They betray no 
misgivings of the harmony of their system. There is noth- 
ing like demonstrating that its distinct lines are really par- 
allel, and if extended in a right line, would never cross each 
other, though indefinitely extended, 

In fact, these two great branches of the unity of truth, how- 
ever they may stretch away from each other, have yeta com- 
mon point of conjunction. The Antinomian or Arminian who 
endeavours to prove that the one cannot be reconciled with 
the other, would be as well emploved in showing that the 
opposite poles of the magnet, without whose harmonious 
counteraction neither pole could exist, and no magnetic re- 
sult could be produced, are a contradiction in terms, and an 
impossibility in fact, and that all the joint phenomena arising 
from them are but philosophic delusion, calculated to mislead 
and wreck the mariner. Such persons might as wisely deny 
that a house can lie east and west, because these directions 
are utterly opposed to each other in their nature, and yet 
one of them cannot be conceived of unless by supposing the 
other. As well might they dispute whether any thing can 
be effected by the combined action of antagonist forces 
in the muscles of the arm. 

Whatever opposition the inspired teachers of the gospel 
may have anticipated, they did not provide for objections 
that might be raised against their instructions in regard to di- 
vine and human agency in matters relating to sin and salva- 
tion. What do they say! (rive a!’ ai/igence to make your 
calling and election sure! Wow could there be a more di- 
rect and palpable appeal to the self-moving powers of man ? 
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Again, they tell us that believers are born not of blood, nor 
of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God ! 
How could there be a more solemn exaltation of the sover- 

eignty of converting grace? Here is another instance— 
“Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling;” and 
then in the same breath as the motive for so doing, “for it is 
God which worketh in you, both to will and to do of his good 

leasure !” Could the Apostle have written thus, if he had 
as trained amid the theological discussions of our times? 
Could he, in such a case, have placed these two sentiments 
so near together, and in such a remarkable relation to each 
other, without having it suggested to his mind, that there was 
an enigma to be solvedhere? Truly, if this illuminated man 
could be recalled from glory to arbitrate that vexed ques- 
tion, How are these things to be reconciled? ‘Truly, it 
might be doubted whether he would know what to say. All 
that we should have a right to expect from him would be a 
simple, unqualified re-assertion of the great doctrines of di- 
vine and human agency. And no man would be entitled 
to deny the fact of their mysterious consistency, till he had 
first shown that there is nothing incomprehensible i in his own 
body, life, and spirit, nor in the universe around him. Nay, 
we will concede the claim to an intelligent rejection of this 
fact to him who can solve every philosophical difficulty about 
a stalk of wheat. We can only say, that the doctrines of 
divine and human agency must each rest upon the basis of 
separate, appropriate, and all-sufficient evidence ; and their 
concurrence must be irresistably inferred from the fact, that 
they are distinctly and c onclusively proved true. 

“These doctrines will stand, like Jachin and Boaz, as the 
brazen columns in the temple not made with hands, the temple 
of sacred truth. They are like the pillars of Hercules, at once 
impregnable positions, and the grand bound-marks of the lim- 
its of safe investigation. So far isthe one from aiming at the 
demolition of the other, that like the castles of the Dardane lles, 
they hurl the marble balls of their immense ordnance in a 
tremendous cross-fire upon the invading armament of errour. 
Or, to use a milder figure, these doctrines, flowing from the 
same capacious urn, part, like a divided stream, the better to 
compass their object, and bring to their triumphant conflu- 
ence the larger tributes they may gather in separate courses. 

From the apostolic age to the fifth century, the state of 
things in respect to these doctrines seems to have remained 
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much the same. Numerous controversies sprung up within 
that period, and were carried on with superabundant zeal : 
but every reader of ecclesiastical history, (especially Nean- 
der’s, which contains almost the omne scribile on the subject 
of the opinions of that age,) knows that the subjects of man’s 
natural depravity and the work of the Holy Spirit did not 
come up for discussion. Some of the Greek fathers seem 
occasionally to hint at some difficulties about these points, 
especially when opposing Gnostic views of the origin of 
evil. ‘The Eastern Church was convulsed by contests caus- 
ed by the esoteric notions of the spirituals (xveyarimoi,) or 
platonizing sects who were carried away by excessive anti- 
judaizing prejudices, which was one of the ultraisms of that 
day. The polemics of the Western churches were chiefly 
taken up with matters of ecclesiastical discipline. But no 
where do we find that the great points of contention during 
the subsequent fourteen centuries, came up distinctly during 
that earlier period. 

It was near the beginning of the fifth century when the 
controversy respecting the character of man, and the facts 
and principles of moral government commenced. And be it 
remembered, that he who first excited this wasting contest 
was not a follower of the stricter school. Pelagius, a British 
monk, a man distinguished by his talents of popular qualities, 
appears to have found the “old divinity” of the gospel in quiet 
possession of the ground. Down to his day, the fathers had 
continued to treat the subject as the apostle’s had done, plainly 
and practically, without sharp discriminations, and without 
exciting cavils and jealousies. This man was the first to sus- 
pect, that the unsystematic preaching of his times had allow- 
ed the element of divine agency to have an undue prepon- 
derance in the plan of moral government. To correct this 
sapposed tendency, he published some views which were 
thought to make too much of man’s ability and moral nature, 
and in the same proportion to detract from the honours of 
divine grace in the work of salvation. ‘This called into the 
field a giant with “his mace of might,” the renowned Augus- 
tine. 

It was thus that the contest began. The varying success 
with which it has ever since been protracted, is detailed at 
length in the common ecclesiastical histories. ‘Time would 
fail us to tell of the disputes of the later fathers, of the conflicts 
of the schoolmen and monks of the middle ages, of Molinists 
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and Jansenists in the Romish communion, and Calvinists and 
Arminians among the protestant sects. It is still a matter 
of absorbing interest to the great body of Christians, who 
have missed their way amid pathless speculations on the high 
themes 


Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 
And found no end, ia wandering mazes lost. 


What is the present state of the controversy? After ail 
that has been said, and all that has been written, after all that 
has been published from the solid folio to the airy tract, is 
there any immediate prospect of a happy settlement of it ? 
Does it not seem as though there were a cycle whose revo- 
lutions at stated intervals reproduce the antiquated views 
of Pelagianism and Semi-Pelaganism, with an air of impos- 
ing novelty’? It almost appears as if on this subject man 
had done with “seeking out many inventions,” and were con- 
tent to rediscover the obsolete contrivances of other times, 
and then to claim that no person shall make, vend, or even 
understand them, without obtaining a right from the new pa- 
tentees. 

It is wonderful to see how differently different minds will 
be affected by the philosophy of religion, though they view it 
alike. ‘To say nothing of dead and living orthodoxy, observe 
the opposing tendencies of Arminian views as held by high 
churchmen in England, and by decayed Congregational 
Churches in Massachusetts. Where this different state of 
mind exists, it appears as if approximation of principles pro- 
duced repulsion of parties: as the rapidity of the dividing 
stream increases where the banks come nearer together. 
Thus the icy Arminians in this country, instead of assimilat- 
ing with the more fiery believers in the same system of theo- 
logical philosophy, have been swept onward to Unitarianism. 
And so the new scheme which of late has taken ground be- 
tween the old-fashioned orthodoxy of New-England,and the 
Arminianism of the Wesleyans, finds less favour at the hands 
of the latter, than the more rigid system does. The old di- 
vinity holds, that man is totally depraved by nature. Armi- 
nianism teaches, that he is naturally, but not totally deprav- 
ed. The “new divinity” maintains, that he is tota/ly, but not 
naturally depraved. It may not be easy to explain, why it 
is that the Methodists regard the new theology with so much 
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aversion, unless it be that they consider the point of total de- 
pravity all but true, and that native depravity is the more 
vital of the two, and that consequently it isa greater he- 
resy to deny the latter than to confess the former. Or pos- 
sibly it offends them to see, as they suppose, their coat of 
arms quartered with that of their opponents on the same 
shield :—to see the latter sailing under the hoisted ensigns of 
both parties. 

But no “school,” whether ten or ten hundred years old, 
can advance any thing really new against the approved Cal- 
vinistic standard. They have not of late brought up any 
thing in the shape of argument, objection, or answer, which 
has not been urged by the men, women and children of the 
last forty generations. Is not this dispute a repeating deci- 
mal? And may we not say emphatically, The thing that has 
been, is the thing that shall be ? 

Shall we conclude, then, that the whole discussion should 
cease at once? By no means. It would be sad indeed if 
this long pending chancery suit should bring no good to any 
body. But perhaps little advantage can be derived from 
prosecuting it in the old way. It is time that the whole of 
this contested field were resurveyed, the old Bible landmarks 
restored, and men convinced by some means of the necessity 
of no longer exceeding those limits which afforded full scope for 
the inspired minds of the apostles. Ditlerent schools of the- 
ology have pushed their peculiarities to the utmost extremes ; 
and unable to get any farther apart, are facing about, and gaz- 
ing at each other, and wondering what shall next be done. 
Is there not a class of divines which has avoided extremes, 
and clustered around the great central point of Bible ortho- 
doxy, to which all these ultras may return and attach them- 
selves ? 

Perhaps the hour is drawing nigh, when all parties will 
piously reconsider their points of agreement and disagree- 
ment: and when it will be discovered, on a full comparison 
of views, instituted from a common ground of first principles, 
that what one class of evangelical divines intend to reject, 
is virtually—is actually rejected by all; and that whatis de- 
sired by one is really and truly conceded by all. No doubt 
the confusion of tongues in the metaphysical Babel has caused 
many of the separations; and the misapprehension of terms 
and phrases may be justly made the scape-goat to bear away 
the sins of numerous schismatics. It may, possibly, be as- 
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certained by and by, that there ever has been a unity of the 
Spirit hidden and mistaken under a diversity of forms, and 
these conflicting appearances may ultimately be reconciled 
by the discovery of some great master principle; even as 
the rise of vapours and the fall of stones are now ascribed to 
one general law. 

The controversy respecting the principles of moral gov- 
ernment, by which men move in a determinate and pre- 
established course by the joint influence of divine and human 
agency, has been as if some astronomer should be stricken 
with the suspicion, that philosophers had ascribed too much 
to the influence of the centripetal power in holding the 
spheres to their appointed orbits. The good man’s sense 
of the injustice done to the centrifugal power would lead him 
to assign to it an undue preponderance in regulating the 
planetary motions. The learned world must then engage 
in the dispute with the utmost ardour, striving to adjust the 
respective claims and relative importance of these two pow- 
ers, devising theories for reconciling their seeming counter- 
action, and some, at length, would be carried so far by the 
passion for consistency, as to deny even the existence of one 
or the other of these forces, and to explain all the movements 
of the heavenly bodies by virtue of its opposite alone. 
Meanwhile the mighty orbs, regardless of these dissensions, 
move on as before, without breaking the regularity of their 
stately dance ! 

So it is with the government of God, in which divine and 
human agency combined to produce the prescribed system 
of events, wholly unaflected by the contentions of partizan 
minds. The discussions of centuries have not altered a sin- 
gle fact in the case. 

It is strange with what confidence the fatalist and the 
free-willer look for, and find, their respective sentiments 
in the Bible. They read it with an absolute certainty, that 
it contains their several schemes of doctrine. And what 
would be the effect, if a preacher should present these topics 
just as the Bible presents them? Would not both of these 
men claim him as their own? Would not both hear him 
complacently, without a suspicion of heresy? And would 
not the man who walks in the “ media via,” and holds the 
truth that lies between, and is compounded of, thetwo— 
would he not give his more intelligent verdict that such a 
preacher was a Bible man ? 
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We shall now attempt to give a popular view of those 
solemn and humbling doctrines, Total and Native De- 
pravity: doctrines which if only accurately stated and 
defined, are more than half demonstrated. 

Few have ever denied the universal sinfulness of man. 
But the degree of that sinfulness has been greatly called in 
question. ‘The following explanation, in which orthodox 
divines would generally concur, of the doctrine of ToTaL 
depravity, is given by Dr. Woods in his recent Essay on 
this subject. 

“The doctrine relates to man as a moral being, subject to a moral 
government; and accordingly the depravity predicated of him is a moral 
depravity. And it is to be farther remarked that moral, in relation to this 
subject, is used in its highest sense. The word is not unfrequently ap- 
plied to those affections which attend our domestic and social relations, and 
to the conduct which those affections prompt. Such affections, generally 
called natural affections, may indeed be regarded as of a moral nature in a 
secondary sense. They possess a higher excellence than the animal ap- 
petites, and more directly involve our moral interests. But the word 
moral, as commonly used with regard to the present subject, respects the 
high standard of God's holy law, the sum of which is, to love God with all 
the heart, and our neighbour as ourselves. So far as we are wanting in this 
affection for God, and our fellow-men, and so far as we have an affection 
of a contrary kind, we are morally depraved. And if we are entirely des- 
titute of the holy love required by God's law, and if all the affections we 
have in relation to that law are of an opposite nature, then we are totally 
depraved.” pp. 45, 46. 


The doctrine, as thus explained, does not teach that the 
body is depraved. We know indeed, that depravity abuses 
the body by using its members as “ servants to unrighteous- 
ness,” and consequently, that which is made to furnish occa- 
sions and means of sinning is involved in suffering, and 
doomed to dissolution. Matter is incapable of transgress- 
ing a mora! law. Sin, strictly speaking, is an attribute of 
the heart. The sentiment so extensively held in ancient 
times, that matter is the seat of depravity, is now exploded. 

Men may be totally depraved without being totally 
ignorant of moral duties and relations. Nay, the doctrine 
we speak of even presupposes that men are in some way 
acquainted with these things. Depravity is a want of con- 
formity to the law, for ‘* where no law is, there is no trans- 
gression ;” and “ by the law is the knowledge of sin.” It is 
not always the most ignorant, who are the most evidently 
depraved. Men may have richly cultivated minds, and yet 
from that very circumstance be more obviously alienated 
~~ the life of God. It will not help us to determine the 
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moral character of any being, to learn that he is endowed 
with knowledge. This is not the proper criterion. 

The doctrine of total depravity so far from implying 
that men are devoid of understanding, stands upon the 
opposite supposition. It is impossible to conceive of moral 
corruption in a creature which is not possessed of intelli- 
gence. Sin is solely the unreasonable act of a reasonable 
being. Man’s guilt does not prove him to be bereft of 
reason; on the contrary, his guilt bears a close proportion 
to the vigour of his mental powers. As they say proverb- 
ially, The greater light, the greater sin. It is no clue to 
the moral character of any creature to know that he is an 
intelligent being. Nay, the higher the opinion we have of 
his intellectual powers, the more we dread him, till we 
learn from other sources, whether he will make a benevo- 
lent use of his powers. 

This doctrine does not imply that men are destitute of 
conscience. What is conscience? Is it a relic of native 
goodness? Is it a spark of moral excellence? Or is it not 
rather a created part of the soul, conferring neither merit 
nor demerit on the creature’? It is a mere faculty, which, 
without being, morally speaking, either right or wrong, en- 
ables us to distinguish right from wrong; just as the eye 
distinguishes light from darkness, without being either the 
one or the other. Should we witness the arrival of a 
winged visitor from another world, of whom we could only 
ascertain that he had a conscience, it would be impossible 
for us to determine from that fact whether he were an angel 
ora fiend. The possession of this faculty is not a test of 
meral character. Is not remorse of conscience the death- 
less worm of the second death? The truth is, that con- 
science, as God’s vicegerent, reigns in every world ; sway- 
ing in heaven the sceptre of peace over the spirits of the 
just; and in hell dashing the wicked in pieces with a rod of 
iron. 

It cannot be inferred from the doctrine of entire de- 
pravity, that men would be without natural affection, Per- 
haps no point connected with the subject has caused more 
perplexity or mistake than this, or stands more in need of 
an original and fundamental investigation. Natural affec- 
tion is an animal feeling, for it exists and powerfully acts in 
the brutes that perish. If natural aflection were holiness, it 
could never become inordinate or excessive :—it would 
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never take a wrong direction ;—it would never be excited 
by wrong motives ;—it would never act to the injury of 
others, Persons naturally amiable are as indifferent as any 
others to the law of God. The Bible preaches regenera- 
tion, repentance and faith as alike necessary to all, and 
makes no exception in favour of persons of strong or 
tender natural emotions. Such persons, till sanctified by 
the Spirit of God, are no holier than any other animals of 
gentle and tractable dispositions. A man may be, in re- 
spect of his fellow-creatures, a “ faultless monster” of perfec- 
tion; and at the same time, in respect of God, he may be 
a prodigy of sin. ‘There is such a thing as giving to 
Cesar the things that are Cawsar’s, and yet robbing God of 
the things that are God’s. Nor can the former be con- 
sidered as the least offset to the latter. Nothing can take 
the place of holy love, for there is nothing like it. The 
finer feelings of our animal life or soul (anima in distinc- 
tion from animus,) have more resemblance to it than any 
thing else, and yet are entirely different. They answer to 
Kane's definition of instinct, “a felt necessity of doing or 
enjoying something.” We do not hold that men by depravity, 
are necessarily bereft of these amiable instincts ; nor do we 
hold that they are useless or unimportant: but only that 
they are not that holiness which the law of God requires, 
and without which no man can see the Lord. 

“If ve, being evil,” says our Lord, * know how to give 
good gitts unto your children,” &c. In his view the traits 
of parental affection and care could not avert that general 
brand of being evil. He who possesses such characteristics 
in a most exalted degree may yet “ lack one thing,” the want 
of which will deprive those traits of all moral excellence. 

The doctrine of total depravity is very far from involving 
the sentiment that men are not free agents. Except as free 
agents, they could not transgress the will of God: except as 
free agents, they could not be depraved at all. And total 
depravity is nothing less than moral licentiousness, or the 
highest state of moral freedom acting in a wrong direction. 
There is not a more terrible truth than this of free agency ; 
for there is no established connection between the liberty of 
the will, and moral purity. It is a dreadful responsibility 
to possess the power of voluntary action, since it may result 
in the choice of infinite evil, as well as in the election of 
eternal good. The will is simply a natural faculty, and not 
a moral quality. The universal possession and exercise of 
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it by mankind, so far from yielding a proof that depravity is 
not total, afford the only foundation on which the doctrine 
canrest. There can be no such thing as sin without it; and 
if there be any blackness of darkness about sin, it is owing to 
its voluntary character. 

The doctrine of total depravity does not imply that all 
men are, absolutely, as bad as they can be. In this world all 
are under many restraints, beyond which, from selfish poli- 
cy, they do not suffer their evil nature to break out. Where 
is the moral beauty of letting your neighbour's purse alone 
for fear of the penitentiary? Where is the heavenly sweet- 
ness of treating your family with kindness, lest by a different 
course you should make your home a hell, and plunge your- 
self into the depths of domestic misery and degradation? Sa- 
tan has a wonderful variety ofemployments for his followers ; 
some of which are to appearance less odious and disgusting 
than others ; and some of them do outwardly seem not unfit 
“for an angel of light.” One will wallow in the grossest 
vices, while another must have a more refined and elegant 
irreligion. But the “splendida peccata,” of the one, are as 
truly abominable in the sight of God, as the coarser indul- 
gences of the other. ‘“ Some men’s sins are open before hand, 
going before to judgement ;” and some men they follow after. 
Are there divers degrees of holiness among the spotless or- 
ders of heaven? and may there not be different grades of 
unrighteousness among those who are entirely depraved on 
earth? As in the kingdom of grace, may there not be in 
the reign of corruption, “diversities of operations, but the 
same spirit” of depravity “ which worketh allinall’” Men 
are men, let their stature be more or less. 

Constituted as society is, no man can do all the evil that 
he would. He must do much that is unexceptionable. in 
order to be left at liberty to do aught that is.wrong. ‘Thus 
a nest of buccaneers may agree to proceed upon the princi- 
ple of “honor among thieves.” They may cheerfully obey 
the officers chosen from among themselves, treat each other 
with propriety and kindness, manifest the utmost intrepidity 
in each other’s defence and rescue, sell their plunder ata fair 
price, and share the proceeds with perfect impartiality. And 
yet toward all who are not of their own crew, they may be 
men of violence,and Just and blood—horribly merciless, drunk 
with very excess of crime, and wholesale butchers of their 
race. If captured by the forces of any government, no court 
of admiralty before which they might be brought would acquit 
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them of guilt, or recommend them to the mercy of the exec- 
utive, because of their good conduct toward each other. So 
it is with sinners who have cast off the moral government of 
God; they may be very upright in their treatment of each 
other ; but when brought to the standard of the Divine law, 
it will be made perfectly manifest, that they were “ enemies 
in their minds by wicked works.” 

Total depravity is no other thing than the state of the 
heart or affections in relation to the character, government 
and laws of God. When the doctrine is thus duly limited 
and defined it is hard to conceive what objection can be 
raised against it. ‘The common objections derived from the 
morality and natural affections of men, certainly do not lay 
hold of it. When properly expressed and understood, it is 
an unobjectionable, though humbling and unwelcome doctrine, 
which scarce needs any positive proof of its truth, other than 
the self-knowledge of every sinner. The condition of the 
heart, when viewed in relations that are strictly moral, fully 
justifies and bears out the strong assertions of the Bible, that 
it is deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked ; that 
it is enmity against God, and while unchanged, is not subject 
to the law of God, neither indeed can be. Truly it is a blank 
of goodness and a blot of sin. 

We now come to the other main question pertaining to 
this subject: Is depravity NaTuURAL to man ? 

What is nature? The nature of an object is that which 
makes it what it is, or determines what it will be, prior to 
any change effected spontaneously or by the influence of ex- 
ternal causes. Nature includes the constitution, or those 
constitutional tendencies which operate according to estab- 
lished laws. 

When we say that man is morally depraved by nature, 
we mean that previous to actual transgression, or any moral 
exercise whatever, he is such a being, that all the moral acts 
he will ever put forth, unless there be some specific change in 
him, will be sinful as a matter of course. A viper newly 
hatched is a-harmless thing, but who will say that it is not 
by nature a venomous reptile? 

Such is man’s moral nature. We pronounce it corrupt, 
because we “ know it by its fruits.” As we find the fruit to 
be universally corrupt, we are compelled to declare the tree 
corrupt, and naturally corrupt. If the things that “ proceed 
from within, out of the heart of men” be evil, then the heart 
is not good, but evil, and if these things proceed naturally 
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from the heart, (that is, prior to any moral change in it ef- 
fected by any cause whatever.) then the heart is naturally evil. 

The “Essay” to which we have before referred, partic- 
ularizes in an interesting and convincing manner, the princi- 
pal marks by some or all of which, any thing is ascertained 
to be natural, of which marks we give the following summary. 
We expect that any attribute or quality of man which i 
native, will be universal ; will be developed as early as cir- 
cumstances may permit; will not be traceable to any change 
subsequent to birth; will operate freely and sponta :neously ; 
will be resisted or overcome with difficulty ; and its future 
activity may be predicted with entire certainty. Each of 
these marks is found to be broadly and distinctly traced on 
human depravity, and their cumulative evidence irresistably 
proves it to be a native property of man. Who will say, 
that so far as his knowledge extends, it is not a universal 
quality of our race? Who that has ever watched for one 
vear by the side of an infant’s cradle, will assert that it is 
not early developed? Who will venture to point out the 
fatal moment subsequent to birth, when the moral nature of 
the infant was changed from holy, or from indiflerent (if such 
a thing could be,) to sinful? Who that speaks intelligently 
will say, that depravity does not operate freely and sponta- 
neously! Who that speaks from experience will affirm, that 
depravity may be extirpated with ease?’ And who will hesi- 
tate to predict with confidence, that depravity will in all 
cases manifest itself as soon as the moral nature shall act 
itself out ! 

Ifit be asked, how comes it to pass that man has such a 
nature? we have only to say, that this is inquiring for the 
origin of evil. This inquiry we refer to those who impose 
upon themselves by fancying, that they can answer it: and 
let them do what they please with it. Our business is with 
the fact itself, and not with theories to explain the fact. The 
sum of all that we really know about it is, that “by one 
man’s disobedience many were made sinners.” What more 
did the Apostle know? If more he knew, he did not see fit 
to reveal it. 

But to return to the Fact. Is it spoken of as a fact by 
scripture? In reply, we shall advance a singie text, Eph. 2: 
1—3, particularly the close. This passage has always been 
much relied on to sustain the doctrine of total depravity. It 
is not less decisive in support ef the doctrine of native de- 
pravity. It is often asked, whether there can be sucha thing 
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as a physical, or physico-moral depravity? This term phys- 
ical, as often used in modern metaphysics, is an unwholesome, 
mercurial word, glittering and elusive. In he lexicons it 
has a variety of senses, some of which are inappropriate to 
this subject, and in those senses we do not believe physical 
depravity. But if we may be guided by etymology we 
would say, that we believe in such a kind of depravity as is 
taught in the text now to be considered—* And were By Na- 
TURE (yécc.) physically, children of wrath even as others.” 
“Others” here, refers to the Gentiles, in common with 
whom, the Apostle includes the Jews he is addressing, 
as naturally children of wrath. These two divisions of the 
human race are often used in the Apostle’s writings to com- 
prehend the whole. ‘The fact asserted, therefore, whatever 
it be, is universally true. Children of wrath is a Hebraism, 
like son of death, one condemned to die ; and means such as 
are obnoxious to divine vengeance. Wrath is the intense and 
active displeasure of God at sin. It is the zeal of love, con- 
demning and opposing what is opposite to itself, even as life 
struggles against death. 

Sut our chief concern, is with the term gicx. It occurs 
in the New Testament in the following senses : 

1. Nature, the natural state or condition of a thing, con- 
sidered as it is in itself, in opposition to what 1s artificial, ac- 
quired, or compulsory. Rom. 2: 27, Shall not the uncir- 
cumcision whichis by nature c« gicews Uf it fulfil the law, etc. 
11:21, For if God spared not the natural branches (,3, 
care gvew widow.) IL: 24, tris, For if thou wert cut out of 
the olive tree which is wild by nature (cara yiow) and wert 
crafted contrary to nature (rau iow) into the good olive 
tree, how much more shall these which be the natural branches 
(cara gicw) be grafted into their own olive tree. Under 
this signification we rank Eph 2: 3, because the discourse is 
of the ordinary state of men in general, and of their natural 
propensities—the lusts of the flesh— the desires of the flesh and 
of the mind, or fleshly mind— under the dominion of which, 
previous to conversion, the Jewish Christians had lived, as 
also the Gentiles. 

2. The established order of things, in opposition to what 
is unnatural or irregular. Rom. 1: 26; Into that which is 
against nature (capa gue.) 

3. The circumstances of birth. Gal 2: 15, We whoare 
Jews by nature (ove, by birth or descent.) 

4. Species, kind, race. Jam. 3: 7, his, For every nature 
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(rau yap oisis) of beasts, and of birds, and of serpents, and of 
things in the sea, is tamed, and hath been tamed of mankind 
(57 pice +H dvapwerivy.) 

5. Disposition, indoles. 2 Pet. 1: 4, That by these | pro- 
mises ] ye might be partakers of the divine nature (dias xowavoi 
gpugews ;) 1. e. that ye might become like God, in abhorring 
sin, and delighting in goodness. 

6. Matter of fact, simple verity as opposed to what is 
false though erroneously deemed to be true. Gal. 4: 8, Ye 
did service to them which by nature (pics, in reality,) are no 
gods. 

7. A source of knowledge distinct from revelation. a. 
Conscience. Rom. 2: 12, For when the Gentiles which have 
not a law, (i.e. the revealed law,) do by nature (gus, by the 
light of nature,) the things contuined in the law,etc. b. Ha- 
bit, custom, having the force of a second nature. 1 Cor. 11: 
14, Doth not even nature itself (airy 7 gic, the long-settled 
custom of your country,) teach you that if a man have long 
hair it is a shame to him. 

These are all the instances in which the word occurs in 
the New Testament. The adjective quem; is twice found, 
Rom. 1: 26 and 27, in a sense corresponding to No. 2, as 
above, and once in 2 Pet. 2: 12, corresponding to No, 1, as 
above. The adverb gvemés occurs once, in Jude 10, with the 
sense of instinctively coming under No. 7, as above. This 
comparison clearly shows what is the obvious sense of the 
word in the New Testament: and in Eph. 2: 3, it must be 
taken in its commonest and most obvious sense, unless cause 
to the contrary can be shown. ‘ucic has the same general 
signification, and similar subordinate ones in the Greek writers. 

We conclude this examination of Eph. 2: 3, with the fol- 
lowing from Calvin ; Locus est insignis, etc. “ This is a re- 
markable passage against the Palagians, and whoever deny 
original sin. For w hat pertains naturally to all is certainly 
original: but Paul teaches that we are all naturally exposed 
condemnation ; therefore depravity is inherent in us, because 
God condemns not the innocent.” 

Other proof-texts equally conclusive might be adduced : 
but we will be content, for the present, with this full and affir- 
mative response from the oracles of truth to the question, 
Is man a native subject of the kingdom of darkness and of sin? 

At the close of this brief representation of the doctrine 
of total and natural depravity ; we cannot but observe, how 
groundless are the usual objections to it. The free agency. 
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conscientiousness, and natural affection which are every 
where found among men, are mainly relied upon to disprove 
it. But such objections are nothing to the purpose ; for, as 
we have seen, our doctrine recognizes those facts, and fully 
harmonizes with them, and even depends upon many of them 
for the possibility of its own truth. Doubtless, depravity ex- 
erts a malign influence in misapplying or deteriorating those 
other native qualities or faculties of man, so as to weaken, 
or, at least, deface them; but their extirpation is by no 
means indispensable to its own predominance. Its con- 
quests, like those of the African slaver, aim to make captives, 
rather than corpses. 

As to entire native depravity, the question is not, Are 
there any objections to it? but, Is it a fact? And no ob- 
jections come to the point unless they are made against the 
evidence by which that fact is supported. This idea is ad- 
mirably presented in the sixth chapter of Dr. Woods’ Essay. 
It is indeed absurd to argue against the fact, and yet leave its 
evidence unconfuted. Yet almost all objections levelled 
at the position that men are depraved by nature, are state- 
ments of other facts supposed to be inconsistent with it. But 
what will these objections avail, coming as they do from 
those whose selfish interests and personal feelings impel them 
to deny the doctrine if they can, while the proofs of the doc- 
trine remain conclusive, and even undisturbed. As well 
might the underwriters insist, that the ship which they had 
insured could not have been cast away, because she was 
staunch and well built, navigated by competent persons, and 
had commenced her voyage with favourable breezes ; and 
refuse to attend to the testimony of the half-drowned and 
dripping survivors of the wreck, and of the corpses and the 
fragments that bestrew the shore. 

In closing, may the writer be permitted to appeal to 
those who, like himself, are among the younger learners and 
monitors in the school of Christ? And may he urge the 
youthful ministry to give the subject of human depravity 
such an examination as its importance and relations de- 
mand? A deep rooted and grounded sense of the ruined 
state of man, accompanied, as it will be, by meekness and 
sincerity, is a good preparation for seeking and securing the 
knowledge of the truth of God. On the other hand, heresy 
begins in a low estimate of the native depravity of the heart. 
To this may be traced nearly all the glaring delusions 
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with which the world is carried away. The man who 
has persuaded himself that the state of the natural 
heart is not so desperate, soon forgets the extent and spiritu- 
ality of the law of God, and loses sight of the danger of 
eternal judgement; he then feels less and less occasion for 
an atonement of infinite value, till he acts on the principle, 
“Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus,” and dis- 
charges first the divinity of Christ from his creed, and next 
he expunges the doctrine of vicarious expiation for sin. 
As he transfers his reliance from the divinity of Christ to 
the “divinity within him,” he dispenses at his sovereign 
pleasure with the existence and agency of the Holy 
Spirit, and then parts with the doctrine of the necessity 
of a change of heart. His confidence in the vis medt- 
catrix of the soul causes him to reject the offensive 
sentiment of distinguishing grace. “The longer he studies 
the shorter his creed becomes,” till it is contracted to a 
stony heap of negatives. 

This is the “fuli course” of apostacy: though very 
many who commence it do not go through. But notwith- 
standing these exceptions, the doctrine of man’s depravity is 
not an unessential point: besides being of the first magni- 
tude itself, it has a decisive bearing upon every other point. 
Any system of religious truth in which a vital part is want- 
ing, though it may be cunningly devised, is a body destitute 
either of heart or brain. What can it effect?’ No youthful 
preacher, who shrinks from the awful responsibility of 
ministering at random to a mind diseased, will fail to obtain 
first of all clear views of its depravity. If we mistake as to 
the nature and extent of the disorder, we shall almost ne- 
cessarily err as to the remedy. 

The system of gospel truth is not a rope of sand, chim- 
erically intended to preserve its integrity without any 
coherence of its particles. It is rather a chain whose inter- 
twisted rings, though each infrangible, are contrived for 
mutually giving and receiving strength. The doctrine of 
depravity is an indispensable link. ‘The whole state of the 
sinner’s heart shows his dependance on infinite forbearance 
and compassion: his total depravity evinces his need ot 
atoning blood: his native depravity makes known his want 
of regenerating grace. Thus will a clear view of the natu- 
ral condition of the soul constrain us to glorify the long- 
suffering love of the Father, to exalt the cross of the Re- 
deemer, and to honour the work of the Holy Spirit. 
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Arr. Il. Tue True Urimiry. 


By Rev. Tuomas T. Sroxe, East Machias, Me. 


Socrates.—Kai révde 3° ad ondrec, ei Trt péver iptv ob, Gre ob rd Civ wept 
micizrov rownréov, GAMA rd eb Gv. Crito—'Addga piv. Socrates.—Té di 
cb wai xaos cai dixaiws Gre radrév ier, péver, ) od péver 5 Crito.—Méve. 

Priato’s Criro, c. viii. 


Tue philosopher means, if I understand his words, that 
real utility, as our modern phrase has it, is that which gives 
worth to human existence, while on the other hand real 
utility is no other than rectitude and virtue. Such is the 
doctrine by which Socrates expressed the ground of his 
refusal to escape from imprisonment and death. He felt 
that even life might be purchased at too dear a rate ; that 
life is worthless in fact, if severed from what alone gives it 
value ; and that its whole value consists in serving as the 
condition, or rather the substraction, of true welfare. 

| know not that any will dissent from the doctrine. As 
bare being, that which belongs to organic or inorganic mat- 
ter, to the leaf, the flower, the pebble, the dust of the earth, 
is to itself wholly valueless ; as even animal being, existing 
in the lower orders of creation, the insect, the beast, the 
bird, is of little worth in the estimation of a creature like 
man, great as its sensitive pleasures may be; so likewise 
being as it is developed and modified in man, human life, 
with all its distinctive attributes and powers, may be consid- 
ered, while merely being and life, as devoid of what may be 
called self-inherent and independent excellence. Leighton 
has said of men’s relation to God, “ Severed from his con- 
currence, as cyphers, multiply them as you will, still they 
signify nothing.” So likewise of human labours and ser- 
vices, he remarks that without love they “are as so many 
cyphers, they amount to just nothing.” 

This illustration, quaint as it may perhaps seem, appears 
to me not inaptly to represent human existence as it is, 
severed from that spiritual love which is the substance and 
form of virtue, and from that living, inward idea of God 
which is alike its prototype and its principle. Life indeed, 
with whatever it involves of subsistence, of capacity, of 
_— the whole aggregate of human faculties considered 
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simply as phenomena, forms but the cypher in arithmetic. 
The cypher has no value; multiplied indefinitely by itself, it 
acquires no value. Prefix the unit, however, and you ob- 
tain a value great in proportion to the number of cyphers 
before which it stands. Again, you may make this value 
positive or negative, a plus quantity, as the mathematicians 
say, or a minus; in the former case an actual substantial 
value, in the latter an utter loss; in both the greater as 
your nominal sum is enlarged. Life, I repeat, is the 
cypher; life prolonged is the cypher multiplied by itself; 
happiness, I may add, (the equivalent of utility.) be this 
happiness real or delusive, is the unit; virtue we may call 
the determination of its positive character ; vice, the deter- 
mination of its negative character,—the first constituting the 
happiness real, the second making it delusive, false, ficti- 
tious: the former indicating acquisition, the latter loss ; this, 
a bankruptcy; that, wealth, in whatever constitutes the 
good of existence. 

This representation, however quaint, as I have said, and 
fanciful withal it may seem, contains, | humbly conceive, 
what is true in the doctrine of Utility ;—a doctrine which in 
one shape or another comes before us almust every day, 
and which, men, who have chosen to distinguish and tacitly 
eulogize themselves as practical, seem to claim for their 
own monopoly. As it is often understood, or at the least 
applied in action, 1 am willing to say,—Let who will have 
the credit of it, lask no share. But as it may be presented, 
and as, to the shame of some even Christian moralists, it 
has been presented by the wiser heathen writers, I would 
be its humble advocate. Here let me observe in passing, 
that we might presume beforehand that there is some ele- 
ment of truth in a doctrine so generally held; a doctrine 
identified with ethical systems so contrary as those of which 
the one contracts all virtue into self-love, and the other ex- 
pands it into universal charity ; a doctrine which Christians, 
unbelievers, and heathen men, the worshippers of God and 
atheists, statesmen, scholars, labourers, the learned, half- 
learned, and ignorant have vindicated, agreeing though dis- 
puting, exhibiting one outline amidst utmost discordancy in 
detail. What this element of truth is, what, in other words, 
the sense is in which the doctrine of utility has truth in it, I 
have endeavoured in general terms to set forth. In pro- 
ceeding to a more minute examination of it, I may lay 
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down the following as an unquestionable maxim ; Whatever 
constitutes the actual well-being of man, that alone is truly 
useful. 

Well-being, then, Plato’s +i sd %%v, is the test of an alleged, 
as it is the essence of the true Utility ;—being that is well 
for man as man, well for the whole of man, not for parts 
and fragments of man. Let me explain myself by illustrat- 
ing the errours to which this statement is opposed. Horace, 
in his epistle to the Pisos, has given, as every scholar re- 
members, a ludicrous description of a supposed painting, in 
which a horse’s neck is joined to a human head, different 
sorts of feathers spread over limbs gathered from every 
quarter, and female beauty terminated in the shape of a 
fish. Let the fantastic picture pass into vital being; and 
withal let this new form of being have as many kinds of life 
infused into it as there are animals out of which it is 
wrought, the man, and horse, the vulture, turtle, wren, or 
any other bird, the woman and fish connected without 
union, no entireness, no oneness, nothing a whole, every 
part a broken fragment. Who sees not the disorder, the 
confusion, the unfitness of piece to piece, the unfitness of 
all the members singly and in conjunction to any one end? 
This discordant man, this monstrous assemblage of deformi- 
ties, may stand as the type of what the originally god-like 
nature of man is sometimes made by theories of pretended 
utility. First it is deprived of manhood ; next even the de- 
graded substitute is broken into fragments of every sort. 
Not the spiritual essence, but the physical nature, is con- 
templated ; whatever there is of the material in the human 
constitution is recognized, and haply withal the understand- 
ing, though too often, alas! as merely animal without either 
reason or conscience. Thus bowed down from his upright 
form, the human animal is regarded, not as one being, but as 
a chaos of heterogeneous elements, without either symmetry, 
or structure, or unity of end. Thus the theory distorts 
nature, then undertakes to search out and evolve the good, 
the true welfare, of this intelligent piece of matter. 

I shall not be understood, of course, to mean that any 
system has gone the whole length of such absurdity ; my 
sole object is to expose what I deem the general complexion 
and tendency of prevalent notions concerning utility; and 
these, let it be repeated, are the two great errours which 
they involve. First; they do not contemplate utility such 
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as corresponds with the constitution of man; theirs is an 
utility which might be conceived for another creature than 
man ;—for a being of less mind, less spirit, and more matter. 
Secondly ; they have divided man into parts and fragments, 
losing sight, practically at the least, if not theoretically, of 
the unity which the creative power has given to man, 
equally with its other productions. Hence some very sub- 
ordinate and perhaps trifling enjoyment, passes into a great 
and ultimate good, and man is encouraged to live, not for 
the whole of his nature, but even for its meaner appetites. 
I am not sure but an example might be found in a literal 
translation of the words of Socrates which we have taken 
as our motto. They might read thus ;—Not to live, but to 
live well, should be deemed the thing of greatest worth. ‘To 
tive WeLL! Who could ask a better phrase, were it 
rightly interpreted? So far is it, however, from such an 
interpretation, so far from signifying what the philosopher 
meant,—a good, virtuous, righteous life,—that it suggests to 
every mind the notion, however dignified, certainly very 
different, of habitual good eating! Here we have man first 
degraded by lowering the very term, /ive, to express either 
bare sustenance or pernicious Juxury, and out of his com- 
plex physical nature a single appetite selected as equivalent 
to his whole being. The nobler Greek did not thus under- 
stand life. It was reserved for others so to debase and im- 
pair it. Nor has it been enough to materialize men; the 
very matter must be disintegrated. 

I think my view of utility cannot now be mistaken. 
It is, in one word, the good of man as man, in whole, not 
in part. Good eating and drinking may, for ought I know, 
be the good, the chief good of beast, bird, or fish; but 
really man has something nobler in his make than the sub- 
lime capacities of relishing sweet wines and delicious meats. 
Something nobler he surely has, than any or all of his 
capacities for outward things. Wherefore for man to live 
well, is to live according to this his nobler element, it is to live 
healthfully, intellectually, morally, religiously. ‘To live thus 
is the condition and characteristic of utility, concurring, as 
it does, with that law of universal harmony seated in the 
bosom of God, which from the unsightly pebble to the most 
glorious orb of light binds part to part, subordinates the less 
to the greater, and adapts each to the oneness of the whole. 

To what results, let me ask, does this view of utility 
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lead us? I answer, first,—it urges us to put and to keep the 
body in a condition to serve the mind. It does not encou- 
rage the covetous accumulation of wealth by means of 
exhausting labour; it does not demand an ostentatious 
parade of “dress and fashion; it does not set men upon the 
eager gratification of any bodily appetite. If it did, this 
were to make the mind the servant of the body, not the 
body the servant to the mind. This were to overload, to 
overburden, to crush the mind. Instead of which the true 
utility proposes and enjoins our pursuing for the outward 
man just so much and just such kinds of gratification, of 
exercise, of healthy vigour, as will give it most power and 
most freedom to assist the mind, and to obey the mind. So 
that good health, a sound body, and other outward comforts 
are to be sought as means, not ends,—as instruments, not 
ultimate effects. 

I answer, secondly ; our view of utility urges us to con- 
template and treat the mind as of greater value than all 
outward things. No true philosophy can reject or set 
aside this conclusion. It is among the plainest of facts that 
mind is the source, the centre, the seat of whatever solid 
happiness or real suffering is within our experience ; that 
as its qualities are thus exalted, so its office is predominant ; 
that the mind is formed and fitted to govern, and the body 
to serve. Yet how is this plain fact overlooked! How 
often does the mind yield itself up as the mere thrall and 
bond-slave of the body ! How are the dignity and welfare 
of man measured ? not by the loftiness and range which his 
spirit takes, but by the money or worldly rank which he 
has inherited or accidentally gained! Oh! mind is not the 
fall of the eagle soaring with undazzled eye to the glorious 
sun; it is a very emanation of the unquenched beam, a 
portion of the divine light itself, broken off and fallen, its 
lustre lost or dimmed amidst smoke and dust and a soiled 
air! Now whenever utility contemplates the ennobling, 
and not this degradation of man, every objection ceases. 
What good man will ever resist it, when it says to man,— 
Thy mind is thy first element. Let it be reverenced as the 
centre, the essence, the governing power, the chief end of 
thine existence. Know thyself; and shape thy thoughts, 
thy purposes, thy conduct, to thy spiritual nature, to thine 
exalted destiny. 

Thirdly ; our view of utility urges us to regard the moral 
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principle in man as of higher excellence than any merely 
intellectual faculty. There are who rise to loftier concep- 
tions than those of the animal nature, and yet seem to as- 
cribe supremacy to intellect. The reason which searches 
out the depths of science, the imagination which enshrines 
beautiful ideas in beautiful forms, the judgement which de- 
termines what is expedient action, these and kindred powers 
too many idolize as the greatest distinction of the human 
race. As nature has produced sensible objects without life, 
and living agents without reason, so these idolaters of intel- 
lect erect to themselves out of their own species a form of 
being, of life, of reason, without conscience and moral power. 
With them, it is true, man is not intellectual matter; but he 
is godless intellect. The shrine remains, but the deity is 
lost. Such, for example, are of abstruse philosophers, those 
who live or rather are lost in abstractions; of men of busi- 
ness, those who exercise craft and skilful management to 
gratify the pride of superiour understanding ; of puets, those 
who dwell but in faery visions, 


“ Gay creatures of the element, 
That in the colours of the rainbow live, 
And play in the plighted clouds.” 


Such, in one word, are of every class of men those who, in 
admiration of splendid intellectual exhibitions, render idola- 
trous homage to mind divested of its higher power, divorced 
from the rightful supremacy and lordship of virtue. As it 
is both to degrade man and to deprive him of his unity, to 
identify that which is useful with any state of his animal 
constitution, merely, so must we deem it also the degrada- 
tion and divulsion of his nature, to sever conscience from 
intellect, to deem men complete through means of every 
excellence which may be reached without virtue. No doc- 
trine of utility, however it may encourage the growth of 

enius, can ever be useful or true, but as it says to man, 
se Bre is thine, and thine the obligation of virtue. For 
thy life, acknowledge the claims of the one, and obey the 
voice of the other. 

Our view of utility leads us, fourthly, to the exercise of 
religion. The nature of man calls for religion. It can 
never be well with man devoid of religion. Reason de- 
mands it, as the condition of intellectual satisfaction ; con- 
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science demands it, as the condition of moral perfection ; 
the physical constitution demands it, as the rule, the limit, 
the restraint of its own propensities. _We know not how it 
is with other creatures ; they may be supported of God and 
satisfied without the consciousness or acknowledgement of 
his presence. Not so with man. Just as actually as his 
eye seeks after light, as his ear rejoices in musical sound, as 
his vital powers need and are sustained by air; so actual- 
ly, and, I had almost said, to the same degree, does his mind 
want the consciousness and the love of Ged. The good man 
feels the want, and exclaims, “ As the hart panteth after the 
water-brooks, so panteth my soul after thee,O God!” The 
bad man, on the other hand, reluctantly testifies the same 
want in his sense of desolation, in his dissatisfied, restless 
wishes, in his feeling of guilt, in his inward remorse ; every- 
where and always he testifies, if it be but silently and indi- 
rectly, how deep, how insatiable, is his want of God. His 
very vices testify it. Human nature, even in its silent, most 
down-trodden estate, can never cease to carry with it, 
graven as it were into it, the tokens—in this estate, if possi- 
blz, most affecting—of these its everlasting necessities, of its 
want which nothing else can meet, of God, of Religion, of 
Heavenly Truth and Hope. This want, let it be added, and 
remembered, this irresistible aspiration after God, conjoined 
with the power of conscience, forms the greatest distinction 
of man, and is withal the principle of unity in his constitution ; 
to this, all other gifts and faculties, both of body and of mind, 
converge and are subordinate. Therefore, repeat, religion 
is an essential element, and moreover the highest element 
of utility to man. 

So tar | would have it well understood that I am speaking 
of virtue and religion as involved in the true utility, not on the 
ground of their reality and obligation out of ourselves, but on 
the ground of inward necessities and permanent elements of 
our inward being. The nature of man, considered in itself 
alone, physical, intellectual, moral, is such that to him as he 
is, Minp, sound in virtue because sound in religion, connect- 
ed with healthful bodily influences, is the thing truly good 
and useful. ‘To state the same doctrine in other words ; as 
Butler quaintly remarks in the Preface to his Ethical Dis- 
courses, and it is a very profound observation, “every thing 
is what it is, and not another thing ;” so I would add, man, 
by being what he is, and not another thing, is incapable of 
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finding aught that is useful but in what is suited to himself, 
not to something else; that is, his well-being consists in a 
healthful body obeying a sound mind, in body and mind 
obeying conscience, in his whole self sanctified by religion. 
This is a physiological, not less than an ethical and theolo- 
gical, truth; Non tu corpus eras sine pectore. 

That this train of thought may be still more plain, I shall 
endeavour to illustrate it by reference to an analogous sub- 
ject. It is well known that some writers have denied the 
outward and objective existence of the material world. This 
vast globe with all it contains, the vaster sun, the moon, the 
stars, every object of sense, our own bodies as much as any 
thing else, they fancied to be not external realities, bat in- 
ward ideas projected, so to speak, out of the mind, and ac- 
companied with a deceptive feeling that their subsistence is 
external. At the same time as these things are all real to the 
mind, they have supposed the same course of conduct, the 
same modes of agency and intercourse with the material 
world, to be proper and necessary, as if it had a separate out- 
ward existence. Existing inand to the mind, the mind must 
recognize the fact and act upon it. Now what | wish to say 
is this: Grant even to the atheist, that there were no material 
world, no body, not even an invisible governor of the uni- 
verse, nothing but our own thoughts and feelings. It is con- 


versive of most evident truth, we know; the assumption of 


atheism is palpably false ; but yet grant it, and our doctrine, 
practically considered, still holds true. All objects, the world, 
man, and God exist in and to the mind, if not otherwise. 
Man still has wants, still has sources of joy and sorrow. There 
are still things useful to him and the contrary; and his ne- 
cessities are not relieved by universal scepticism. His neces- 
sities are forever those of religion and virtue. Now what 
meets and satisfies those necessities, that is, religion and vir- 
tue, are useful to him, however it may be when their neces- 
sities are unfelt. ‘Thus we show the coincidence of utility 
with virtue and religion, the identity which Plato ascribes to 
what is well with what is morally beautiful and upright, with- 
out resorting to any other evidence than the physiological 
fact, the actual consciousness of the mind itself. 'To supp rt the 
argument, we have not so much as to affirm that any thing 
exists in the universe but our own ideas and actual necessi- 
ties. How appropriate to such a view of our subject the 
language quoted by Leighton from a Grecian philosopher! 
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a) 
“If I were a nightingale I would do that which befits the night- 
ingale ; if a swan, that which befits the swan; but now l am 
endowed with reason, it behooves me to praise God: my pe- / 
culiar and specific work this is.” And Leighton has himself / 
beautifully stated this true doctrine of utility ; “The only 
way to blessedness, is by going out of ourselves unto God.” 
Thus without touching the theological question, without so 
much as proving to the unbeliever that there is an eternal 
and creative power, we may show him through his own con- 
sciousness, we may demonstrate as a doctrine of human phy- 
siology, the position so often repeated without a suspicion of 
the deep philosophy which it involves. “ Man’s chief end is 
to glorify God, and enjoy him.” Connecting with the praise, 
the glorifying, and the enjoyment of God, every act of virtue 
which this language involves, we may remark how perfectly 
the whole doctrine as contained not less in the philosophy of 
human nature than in the theology of the Bible, has its ap- 
propriate expression in Ecclesiastes, “Fear God and keep 
his commandments, for this is the whole of man.” 

That religion is objectively true, however, and that vir- 
tue derives obligation not only from its fitness to man, but 
from the authority of a perfect Lawgiver; that there is a 
Being in whom infinite holiness exists, that he has bound his 
offspring together so that each may promote the good of oth- 
ers, as well as his own, and that he has destined us to im- 
mortality ; these are positions which have not their proof to 
seck for us; they are already recognized and granted. Hence 
it follows, that whatever is fact in regard to all utility sub- 
sisting in moral and religious excellence, is true not only now, 
but forever. Our former position holds, so long as the pre- 
sent order of things continues; it does not touch the question, 
however, as to the continuance of this order,—whether as 
virtue constitutes our welfare now, it will constitute our wel- 
fare hereafter, or whether indeed there will be an hereafter. 
Religion goes farther, and assures us that the existence now 
begun is immortal, and that this existence will forever involve 
the same law of utility ; that virtue, the right and common 
reason, the voice of conscience heard and obeyed, is the ever- 
lasting welfare. The essential elements of human nature 
surviving our dissolution, what—if we may allude to the pro- 
phetic words in the fable of the enchained Promethean—what 
might otherwise seem a proud boast in the lips of man, becomes 
the humble though trustful voice of religious hope : “Come 
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what will come, upon me let the fierce wreathen flame be 
thrust, and the air vexed, rent by thunder and wild destroy- 
ing winds; let the earth from its lowest depths to its very 
roots be shaken and torn, and the ocean wave tossed and 
mingled in rude and hideous uproar; out of their celestial 
courses let the stars be thrown down ; to the deepest dark- 
ness let this my body be plunged ; no power will reach my 
life: I shall not die.” It is so. The good man never dies. 
That which is born of the Spirit and is therefore spirit, shares 
in the permanence of the regenerating Power. United to 
the Son of God, as Jesus Christ lives, so must he live also. 
Wherefore, as it is now, so will it be for ever, that man’s whole 
welfare, the true utility, is wrapped up in true virtue, the up- 
rightness, the holiness, the godliness, which scripture joins 
with reason and conscience to enforce and call forth into liv- 
ing exercise, but which in fact, such is the depravity of man, 
is in all cases of actual existence the fruit of God’s holy spirit 
bestowed in virtue of the new covenant ratified and sealed in 
the blood of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

I shall now take another, though very brief view of our 
subject. At the outset I lay down, or rather repeat in other 
words, this axiom: Every thing is useful or the contrary 
as it promotes real happiness, or as its tendency is the reverse. 
But happiness is a state of mind, not of the body, and has its 
sources within the mind, not without. Hitherto I have en- 
deavoured to show that mind needs, and is fitted for virtue 
and religion, just as any power or appetite needs and is fit- 
ted for its appropriate object, so that, even if it may subsist, 
it can be satisfied no otherwise than by obtaining it. I now 
begin, if I may speak, on the other side, and proceed to illus- 
trate the position, that this satisfaction, the supply which true 
goodness furnishes to man’s wants and necessities, is happi- 
ness, the very end which every scheme of utility professes to’ 
seek. Holiness, in other words, is happiness. It is so in it- 
self, it is so in its effects, 

First, it is happiness in itself. It is the same state of mind 
viewed in another direction andaspect. We might imagine 
that as one single ray from the sun should produce both light 
and warmth, so the same element, the same quality of that 
ray, should involve both, and be the essence of light and the 
essence of heat. What may here be mere fancy, is yet the type 
of a real truth. It is one element, the same indivisible quality, 
which appears now as holiness, now as happiness, under 
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each name as true well-being. Sensitive pleasures, intellec- 
tual excitements, whatever of enjoyment is separable from 
conscience and the supremacy of higher powers, we may pro- 
cure without virtue. But the whole is not happiness ; the sem- 
blance there may be; there cannot be the substance. Happiness 
isa higher, holier, heavenly thing. It co-exists with mind, with 
conscience, withreason, supreme, obeyed, but with nothing 
else. It isman himself, filled with the love, and filled through 
love with the peace and joy of God. Like the earth, which 
a person in the ancient drama represents as one form of 
many names, or like the sea which, some older English writer 
tells us, is one body differently denominated from the differ- 
ent shores it touches, true Happiness may receive a thousand 
names, but its vital form is one, and that form is Holiness. 
Secondly, it is happiness in its effects; but of the 
various illustrations by which this position might be sus- 
tained—illustrations drawn from our nature, evolving and 
reproducing happiness as the fruit of virtue, from the con- 
stitution of human society framed for the encouragement, 
the support, and to some degree the reward of virtue, from 
the physical laws of the universe, concurring in their num- 
berless processes with the agencies of virtue, and from the 
government of God, identifying all his attributes with its 
best issues,—I shall select a single and obvious view. The 
good man, obeying the law of his own mind, is approved of 
himself. The likeness of God reflected from his own heart, 
is seen with approbation, with complacency, with joy. 
Every man knows something of what this language means; 
it can be understood from the want, if not from the posses- 
sion. As God is supposed to be happy, not only in the ex- 
ercise of his own perfection, but in an unutterably blessed 
consciousness, if we may so term it, and contemplation of 
his own nature, operations, and, character; so, though in an 
infinitely lower degree, is the soul imbued with a “godlike 
spirit, happy, not only i in the existence and exercise “of this 
spirit, but in its own self-reflection. No object of nature so 
beautiful to the eye, no creation of the human mind so glo- 
rious to the imagination, no form of human loveliness so 
enrapturing to the enamoured heart, nothing which man is 
or has made, nothing even of God’s own workmanship so 
fitted to awaken love and joy, as holiness, the image of 
God’s own being. He who beholds it in himself, what 
shall forbid or restrain his joy? Who discerns its golden 
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characters traced out by the Divine hand on his own soul, 
after the infinite model subsisting in heaven, where’ else 
can he find any Ging more beautiful to his eye, to his whole 
soul more delicious? Surrounded it is indeed for the pre- 
sent, and mixed and soiled by sin; but so far as the pure 
element lives and makes itself manifest, he beholds it with 
unutterable complacency, he blesses God for it, his heart is 
glad and leaps for joy. ‘To behold, to contemplate in my- 
self, the clearly developed image of the Uncreated Being 
whom I supremely love, what unutterable bliss! To what 
height must it rise when this image, completed, freed from 
all ‘debasing mixtures, pure as the unsoiled ray from the 
sun, shall unfold itself beneath the very eye of God! Mean- 
while we know, that even now, the mind, conscious of 
rectitude has in this consciousness a blessed reward, a 
solace for adversity and a crown of prosperity ; that with 
fortune and men against it, it has been a defence stronger 
than any bulwark, impregnable to all assaults ; and amidst 
the favours of both, it has been a better possession, a richer 
treasure, a sweeter joy than all others. The man who 
possesses this good conscience, the image and the promise 
of heaven, you may despoil of every thing else; his own 
happiness he carries with him, unhurt, untouched, through 
life and through death. 

Thus I have brought my course of illustration to its con- 
clusion; a conclusion, let it be distinctly understood, to 
which we might come through other processes of reasoning 
and by the testimonies of numberless facts. Here, howev er, 
I leave the subject, barely urging on every reader, the per- 
petual remembrance, that holiness is as actually our welfare 
as our duty; that what ever sacrifice we make, on the one 
side, of duty to interest, is as really a sacrifice of happiness 
as of conscience, and that whatever sacrifice we make, on 
the other, of interest to duty, the loss is slight and tem- 
porary, the gain is great and everlasting. 
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Arr. IIL Revrew or Dr. Copman’s Sermon. 


The Signs of the Times—A Sermon delivered before the Pastoral Associa- 
tionof Massachuse tis. in Park St, Church, Boston. May 24, 1836, By John 
Codman. D.D.. Pastor of the Second Church in Dorchester. Boston: 
Published by D. k, Hitchcock, 1836. 


Tunis seasonable discourse was preached by its experi- 
enced author under peculiar circumstances. Since the bal- 
ance of parties in the Convention of Congregational ministers 
in Massachusetts has rendered that body utterly unfit for 
the interchange of theological sympathies, the orthodox 
members have formed a new body, called the Pastoral As- 
sociation, before which some venerable father in the min- 
istry has been selected every year to deliver a discourse. 
This discourse is expected to contain the results of his ob- 
servation ; to be the brotherly and fatherly advice to the as- 
sociated clergy of one who has watched the stream of events, 
has marked whither the current is setting, what are the pre- 
vailing dangers of the day, and what the means of avoiding 
them. In short the preacher is expected to give to the young- 
er brethren the counsels of his wisdom and the conclusions 
of his experience. It was on this interesting occasion that 
this sermon was delivered. There is another circumstance 
which gives a little additional interest to this discourse. A 
gentleman, supposed to have held the balance of opinion be- 
tween two contending parties, was called to preach an instal- 
ation sermon in Boston on the same evening, and happened 
to lighton the same text. It would be curious to compare the 
two discourses; but we have not heard that the evening ser- 
mon has been given to the public. It was not our privilege to 
hear either of them. Common fame has reported that both 
the preachers seemed to acknowledge that opinions in these 
days are pushed to extension, and that practices sometimes 
are more extreme than opinions; but there was an obvious 
leaning in the two speakers to different sides. Both the 
champions intended, no doubt, to keep the middle road; but 
the one carried his falchion in his right hand, and the other 
in his left; and the shield was held up in opposite directions, 
Such are the reportings of common fame ; which must not 
however be trusted too far, since Shakspeare tells us, she 
is as lying a gossip as ever knapp'd ginger. 
Whatever may be the character of the other sermon, we 
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must say, that the discourse under review is a word in season 
from one who hasa right to speak. The reverend author in his 
youthful ministry passed through a very trying and eventful 
period. It was his lot to carry the gospel, in the face of opposi- 
tion to a region where its beauty and glory had long been ob- 
scured; to encounter obloquy and reproach i in his endeavours 
to proclaim it; to make sacrifices in personal comfort and 
property to maintain his standing ; to be assaulted with per- 
sonal violence, and to encounter attempts to exclude him even 
from his own pulpit, and after long struggles, to see his pain- 
ful Jabours crowned with complete success. In all these 
struggles, none ever accused him of a want of boldness, fidel- 
ity, or zeal; in that day he was a new measure man. And 
now, when life, from her highest hill-top, begins to wind into 
the vale of years, he may be considered as speaking from 
an adequate experience. 

It would be weil if all men would thus compound their 
views, to make up their whole testimony concerning the best 
course to be pursued in life. It takes two surveys of our ex- 
istence to find the well-tempered truth; and the warmth of 
youth must be modified by the last conclusion of age before 
wisdom can be regarded as complete. 

It is obvious that the author of this sermon regards the 
moral appetites of men as requiring a very different regi- 
men from what it was thought best to administer in his 
youth. Then he found himself surrounded by the deaden- 
ing influence of a theology, which had strippe ‘d Christianity 
of all its quickening powers, and left it a cold, speculative 
system. ‘The trumpet-call of truth was necessary to rouse 
the Church from its moral sleep. It was an age, not of ex- 
citement, but repose—an age of artful concealment and plaus- 
ible ambiguity, when the most precious truths of religion 
were considered as the rubbish of the temple, which the in- 
novators thought it not best to remove, because they might 
safely leave them to perish by their own dec ay. 

We are now in danger from an opposite quarter. . The 
world exists in extremes, and often passes from frost to 
fire, from an ague to a calenture. The same impatience 
of the binding truths of the ( rospel is manifesting itself in a 
new direction. The Church no longer needs to be roused 
frém moral stupor, but to be held back from reckless and 
inconsiderate activity. And since it is almost as much as a 
man’s life is worth, to oppose some specious errours, borne 
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on the ponular current, we ought to hail, and countenance, 
and support those faithful servants of God, who are willing, 
at the hazard of a seeming inconsistency, to guard us from 
either extreme. 

This sermon is a delineation of the characteristics of our 
times, and the modification which they require of a minis- 
ter’s duties. The text is from Matt. xvi. 3, Can ye not 
discern the signs of the times? After an apology which was 
hardly needed, the author divides his discourse into two 
heads.—He first calls the attention of his hearers to some of 
the peculiarities of the times in which we live ; and then to 
the duties, which these peculiarities impose on the pastors of 
Churches. 

Under the first head, he mentions the peculiar excita- 
bility of the age, and hints at the cause in the following 
seasonable remarks :— 


“ At the present period, distance seems nearly annihilated, and by the 
wonderful power of art, we pass, almost with the rapidity of the wind, 
from city to city, through our widely-extended land, and may soon expect 
to cross oceans and traverse continents with as much ease as our ancestors 
crossed the rivers and hills of their native State. It is true, now and 
then, a boiler bursts, and a number of precious lives are lost by the explo- 
sion; or in some of our western waters, while the majestic steamer is 
passing on its high pressure, with almost incredible swiftness, its progress 
is instantly arrested by some concealed and fatal obstruction, and the 
souls, who had committed themselves to its guidance, are precipitated in 
a moment into eternity. The accurate observer of our times needs not, I 
think, to be reminded of the analogy.” 


It would be curious to trace, in the history of man, the 
conformity which is frequently found between his intel- 
lectual, moral, and physical condition; to show how exactly 
the spirit of his speculation is found in his practice, and 
how they mutually re-act upon, and affect each other. In 
this age, the enterprise of commerce, the political innova- 
tions introduced by liberty, and the bold and impatient 
spirit, which pervades all classes among us, has made its 
way into our religion. We are impatient of the present, 
and build all our sublime imaginings or the future. We 
expect to construct a car for the road to Zion, and move by 
steam in the spiritual world. 

But this restless innovation must inevitably lead to one 
result,—a general distrust in present opinions ;—in other 
words, a general scepticism. In amplifying our building, 
we shake our foundation. We add new links to our length- 
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ening chain, but forget that unless the staple on which it 
hangs is fixed, it may give way, and plunge us into a 
fathomless abyss. Our minds must repose on some immu- 
table first truths. 

The whole subject of moral reform, in its various 
branches,—the censoriousness and denunciation which have 
been resorted to in prosecuting the temperance and other 
kindred causes,—the spirit of innovation and change and 
love of novelty, the introduction of new doctrines, or new 
views of old doctrines, together with the instability of the 
ministry in their settlements, come into the author's picture 
of the age. Respecting the changes which have taken 
place in doctrines, he remarks :— 


“ Are we not in danger, in our zeal for pressing the necessity of the 
sinner’s immediate repentance and submission to God, of undervaluing the 
righteousness of him who is exalted a Prince and a Saviour to give re- 
pentance to Israel, and remission of sins? and of losing sight of our de- 
pendence on the influence of that divine agent who alone can ‘ take 
away the heart of stone and give the heart of flesh,’ and make us ‘ willing 
in the day of his power?’ Are we notin danger of forgetting that, ‘ by 
the deeds of the law, no flesh living shall be justified,’ and thus under- 
valuing that important doctrine of justification by faith alone, which 
Luther pronounced to be the ‘ articulus stantis rel cadentis ecclesia.’ ”’ 


tis a matter of astonishment to us, that men acquainted 
with the history of mental philosophy can look with so 
much confidence, as many now do, to that science, as cast- 
ing light on the fundamental truths of religion. If we un- 
derstand some of the innovators of the day, they do not pro- 
fess to wish to alter the formularies of the Church, or the 
established truths of religion. Mainly and_ substantially 
they profess to agree with the Luthers, the Calvins, the 
Owens, and the Mathers of former ages. But they suppose 
the laws of the human mind are now better known than 
formerly; a marriage between mental philosophy and 
religion has been consummated which promises the fairest 
progeny. Our ancestors, good men! though they under- 
stood something ef the doctrines of the Bible, could not 
aint these doctrines with the happiest skill, because they 
ee so little of what modern Metaphysics has taught 
about the spiritual powers and sensibilities on wich these 
doctrines were to act. They had gathered, it must be 
allowed, a few sun-beams, from the celestial fountain of 
light; but they could not direct these beams to the earth, 
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because they were unhappily ignorant of the modern fences 
which part the field, and of those spots which modern cul- 
ture has best prepared for vegetation. In other words, 
though our Fathers understood something of God, they 
were but little acquainted with man. 

For ourselves, we must confess, we have not a particle 
of this confidence in menta! philosophy as throwing light on 
religion. We know well what its advocates will say ; how 
much they will insist on the fact, that religion was made for 
man ; is an attribute of man; emanating from mind, and ad- 
dressed to mind, and can never be understood, when consid- 
ered apart from mind and its laws. Just asa picture has ref- 
erence to the eyes that are tosurvey it. But then, as the spec- 
tator of the picture derives his impression of grandeur or 
beauty, not from studying the science of optics, but from 
certain instincts and powers of body and mind, which he 
holds in common with the humblest of our race; so we con- 
tend that 4 man understands his Bible best, not from having 
studied an artificial vocabulary of mental laws, but from 
those eternal feelings of conscience and obligation, of which 
God implants the seeds in all human bosoms, at their very 
birth. 

If metaphysics be so explained as to mean these broad 
laws of our nature, then we say it is best found in books where 
ithas been least sought. It is found in the Bible itself; 
in Homer; in Euripides and Demosthenes ; in Cicero; in 
Shakspeare ; in Burke; in all those noble geniuses, who 
were too intent on things to deceive themselves with shad- 
ows. 

How can a man place much confidence in systems, which 
none but their authors have ever understood, which no two 
proselytes have even agreed in explaining alike ; which have 
been crushed before the moth; which have passed away 
like the morning cloud and early dew; and which, by am- 
biguities and falsehoods steal away our faith from God, and 
place it on man. It is really amusing to see how some of 
the acutest men have hailed, as eternal truth, some new- 
sprung lights of mental science, which, while they were yet 
speaking, have vanished away. Let any man read the his- 
tory of metaphysics for one century, and have confidence in 
it, if he can. 

‘The mind and its laws are best seen, when it is operating 
on something else beside itself. It always eludes the search- 


er’s eye, when it is made the direct object of contemplation. 
Von. lV. 6 
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The rainbow when it shines in the Heavens, says nothing of 
the primary colours; but it gives in its mingled and silent 
light, a better impression of its own nature, than all the trea- 
tises on optics that were ever written. A science which di- 
vides the mind into faculties; which considers them in their 
separation; which makes one act on another, without consid- 
ering the reciprocal action of all ; and finally forgets that their 
separation and union is not marked by any definite lines ;— 
such a science, call it what you will, and pursue it as far as 
you please, will never be a safe guide to the knowledge of 
human nature, and never ought to come for a moment in 
competition with the word of God. 

Our preacher recommends to his audience, under his sec- 
ond head, steadiness of purpose, independence, caution, and 
prudence ; a conciliatory spirit, a clear exhibition of the doc- 
trines of the gospel; a careful attention to pastoral duties ; 
increasing zeal and activity, prayer, and mutual forbearance, 
and humble and devoied piety. These virtues are suitable 
to all times and places, and some of them, perhaps, are pe- 
culiarly demanded by the present condition of the churches. 
A logician might regare it as a fault that a// the second head 
does not grow, as might be expected, out of the first. But 
the duties displayed are recommended with earnestness, sim- 
plicity and feeling. In the following paragraph the preacher 
pointed out a very subtle deception, which we suspect, de- 
serves the notice of those, who think that all the danger is 
on one side. 


“ The present times seem to me to require a deep-toned piety in the 
ministers of the gospel in an eminent degree. Nothing short of this can 
secure the pastors of our churches from becoming a prey to some of those 
evils which have been remarked as characteristic of our times. To the 
naturally proud heart of the unsanctified pastor, nothing can be more haz- 
ardous than the spirit of excitement and proneness to extremes which we 
have observed as among the peculiarities of our times. It finds a ready ad- 
mission into his unholy bosom, and kindles there a flame of animal enthu- 
siasm which urges him on to unrestrained irregularities and extravagance 
Nor is the love of novelty and innovation which we have remarked as char 
acteristic of our times, less dangerous to the unsanctified pastor. It finds 
in him that proneness to ‘lean to his own understanding, and that desire 
to be ‘wise above what is written,’ so congenial to the natural heart.— 
When I have trembled at the tendency of our times to philosophical spec- 
ulation on religious doctrines, I have felt relieved, by the conviction that 
in some minds that appear to have discovered this inclination there is at 
the same time a deep and pervading spirit of piety which may restrain this 
tendency within its proper bounds. And my conviction is daily strength- 
ened that nothing short of the most humble and fervent piety, will secure 
us from that spirit of innovation and change which threatens the peace of 
our churches.” 
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In recommending independence of mind to the clergy, 
our author has hit upon a cause of the prevailing evils of the 
day, deserving serious attention. When a young man is 
settled in the ministry, he finds two classes of hearers, whose 
errours he is to encounter, and two crosses, which he must 
take up. The first is the most obvious, and it is generally 
borne with a considerable share of fortitude and patience. 
He must first meet the men of the world—men who respect 
the name of religion, and little more ; who start at its doc- 
trines and dread its light ; men who reverence the forms of 
religion, but have never probably felt its vital power on 
their hearts. Such men, conformed to the world themselves, 
want their minister to be very prudent and cautious. ‘They 
are afraid of his fidelity and afraid of his zeal; and their 
constant ery to him is, like that of the royal critic of old, 
Sufflaminardus—put on your drag chain. 

In the course of a few years, however, many of these 
men become converted to the gospel, and accustomed to its 
stimulating truths. There is generated now another taste, 

-a morbid love of the more exciting parts of religion, a 
super-evangelical taste,a relish for high truths and high 
measures, a scorn of plain truth and humble morality—in 
short, a demand for what our author expressively c calls the 
high pressure system. The minister finds the tide has 
changed under him; the current is running in a new direc- 
tion: and it requires all his independence,—his fears of God 
and his superiority to the fears of man, to induce him to 
stem it. His people demand, not errour, but half the truth ; 
and precisely that half of which they stand least in need. 
This is the time which tries the pastor's soul. Ie is called 
to take up the new cross, and face a popular atmosphere 
which is tinged with all the red clouds, and glittering rain- 
bows, and rushing winds of a seeming religion. The er- 
rours of the day appear so sacred ; they come from such an 
unsuspected quarter, and they steal on the mind by such 
treacherous gradations ; that some are thoroughly deceived. 
Others, it is to be feared, allow themselves to be carried 
away against their own better convictions. And others 
still are misled by the pride of consistency,—forgetting that 
true consistency does not always consist in marching on one 
line, but in turning and wheeling in the direction where the 
enemy can be best faced. This is a sacred and a profane 
popularity ; and faith in a minister will lift him above them 
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both. There is a religious as well as irreligious world, to 
which, in the fear of God, he must sometimes refuse to be 
conformed. 

We hope that the example of Dr. Codman will be fol- 
lowed by every man, who has a name of weight enough to 
turn the scale to the side of sobriety and truth. We have 
often thought, that if men would consult experience, would 
dare to speak what they have felt and seen, we should have 
a more healthful public sentiment, and neither clergy nor 
people be hurried into measures or sentiments which their 
consciences secretly condemn. This discourse is a plain 
testimony, uttered in a most gentlemanly style—indeed the 
notes are touched a little too softly, though every discrimi- 
nating ear will find the key-note to the tune—a testimony, 
we say, in favour of that truth we need, and against those 
errours which experience should instruct us to shun. 

The author has recently published another book, of 
which, in closing, we will take a passing notice. From his 
observations during his late visit to England, he has com- 
posed a small volume, in which he rapidly takes the reader 
over the ground; carries him across the seas; introduces 
him to Rome; shows him some of the chief monuments of 
the antique world, making a work of more merit than many 
a drossy book of ten times its bulk and pretension. Particu- 
larly to the moral and religious reader, who wishes to see 
the state of things among the English Dissenters, we can 
recommend Tue Visrr tro EnGianp, as a companion which 
will conduce to his amusement and instruction, without 
cheating him of his money or time. 





Art. IV. Tue Tueotoaicar ORIGIN OF THE PREVAIL- 
ine Dericrency or THe Cuurcues in Spririrva.iry. 


By Joseru J. Foor, Cortland, N. Y. 


Tuat some portions of the American Churches have 
undergone serious changes within a few years no intelligent 
observer will deny. To specify and minutely describe 
each of these changes requires, in the judgement of the best 
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ecclesiastical historians, an elaborate volume. The par- 
ticular change, of which we now treat, respects the charac- 
ter of the churches in practical piety. It has been widely 
noticed, that there is a dreary apathy concerning spiritual 
religion amongst those, who profess to be the disciples of 
Christ. This fact is either declared, or implied in the re- 
ports of most of our Ecclesiastical bodies. Nor does it 
appear, that those regions where the modern doctrines and 
usages have been successfully introduced, and are said to have 
been might y in bringing men to salvation, are free from the 
evil. ‘The members of these Churches, though for a time 
excited, and seeming to themselves and to incautious ob- 
servers to advance beyond parallel in personal piety and in 
efficient plans and efforts for the conversion of men, sud- 
denly relapsed into a state of spiritual unfruitfulness from 
which no effort seems permanently to arouse them. This 
is not the opinion merely of those who have always doubted 
the utility of the modern measures, and the truth of the 
modern doctrines. Most of those, who were the patrons of 
the new order of things, seem now fully to believe it. 

But whatever may be their opinion generally, it is 
known, that the le _ rs of the New System are aware of 
the evil. The Rev. C. G. Finney in a discourse* delivered 
in the A apse Chapel, early in 1836, thus addresses 
the Church, of which he was then Pastor,—* You profess 
that you want to have sinners converted. But what avails 
it if they sink right back again into conformity to the world. 
Brethren, | confess [ am filled with pain in view of the con- 
duct of the Church, Where are the proper results of the 
glorious revivals we have had? I believe they were gen- 
uine revivals of religion and outpourings of the Holy Ghost, 
that the Church has enjoyed the last ten years. I believe 
the converts of the last ten years are among the best Christ- 
ians in the land. Yet after all the great body of them are a 
disgrace to religion. Of what use would it be to have a 
thousand members added to the Church to be just such as 
are now in it? Would religion be any more honoured by it, 
in the estimation of ungodly men? One holy Church, that 
are really crucified to the world and the world crucified to 
them, would do more to recommend Christianity than all the 
Churches in the country, living as they now do.”*** “ Of 


* Reported in the New-York Evangelist, Feb, 13, 1836. 
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what use is it to convert sinners and make them such 
Christians as these? Of what use is it to convert sinners 
and make them feel, that there is something in religion, and 
then when they go to trade with you, or meet you in the 
street, to have you contradict it all, and tell them, by your 
conformity to the world, that there is nothing in it!” 

The correctness of this testimony, so far as it relates to 
the deplorable condition of the Churches in which the author 
has moved, no one will probably find reason to doubt. The 
condition of these Churches he has had opportunity to 
know, and his candour is not liable to suspicion in giving 
testimony so manifestly against the effects of his own doc- 
trines and operations. But while we admit his testimony 
respecting the particular Churches which he has known, we 
feel compelled to reject it when he speaks of those which he 
has not known. Thus, while on the ground of his testimony, 
we cannot doubt, but the great body of those admitted 
within ten years to the Churches of which he has know- 
ledge are “a disgrace to religion,” we cannot admit his 
opinion, that they are “among the best Christians in the 
land.” We have other testimony, derived from those, who 
were as intimately acquainted with their own regions, as 
Mr. Finney can be with those in which he has moved. 
Their testimony as fully establishes the fact, that under dif- 
ferent doctrines and in other parts of our country and of the 
world, the great body of converts persevere in obedience, 
and are an honour to religion, as his declarations prove the 
great body of those with whom he is acquainted, to be 
“a disgrace” to it. Nor is it improper here to adduce some 
portions of this testimony. The Rev. Robert Fleming, in 
his work on the “ Fulfilling of the Scriptures,” gives an ac- 
count of a remarkable outpouring of God’s Spirit on the 
21st of June, 1630, at the Kirk of Shots, where, under one 
sermon, nearly five hundred were hopetully converted to 
God. AND THEY MOSTLY CONTINUED LIVELY AND SOLID 
Curistians.”* The Reverend Jonathan Edwards, in a 
letter published in London, Oct. 12, 1737, with a preface 
by the Reverend Isaac Watts, D. D., and John Guyse, D.D., 
says, “there is still a great deal of religious conversation 
continved in the town amongst young and old. A religious 
disposition appears to be still maintained amongst our peo- 


* See a Narrative of the Revival of Relizion within the bounds of the 
Presbytery of Albany, in the year 1520. Postscript, p. 50 
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ple by their holding frequent private religious meetings, and 
all sorts are generally worshipping God at such meetings, 
on Sabbath nights and after our public lectures; many 
children in the town still keep up such meetings among 
themselves. I know of no one young person in the town 
who has returned to former ways of looseness and extrava- 
gance in any respect, but we still remain a reformed 
people and God has evidently made us a new people.”* 
This account of the people of Northampton three years 
and a half after the beginning of the great revival in which 
about three hundred were evidently converted, is also, a 
pretty accurate description of the results of those revivals, 
which frequently occurred under the ministry of such men 
as the Reverend Samuel Mills, Jeremiah Hallock, Asahel 
Hooker, Ebenezer Porter, D.D., Alvan Hyde, D.D., and 
many others amongst the honoured dead, as well as amongst 
the living. Such apostacy, as is described by Mr. Finney 
and frequently said to exist through the whole territory, 
which his opinions and measures have penetrated, was 
never known to follow the revivals in the congregational 
Churches of New England, or in the Presbyterian Churches 
of any part of our country. If two or three individuals in 
a Church were found to turn back and disgrace religion, as 
“the great body” of the converts, with which he is ac- 
quainted, are declared by him to have done, it was a matter 
of mourning throughout the Church. It was told far and 
wide by the enemies of religion and was considered sufh- 
cient by all to bring the work into suspicion and reproach, 
And in view of the charge, which Mr. Finney alleges, 
against his converts, we should suppose, that consistency 
would soon require him either to declare that they are not 
the genuine fruits of the spirit, or else to adopt the whole 
system of Arminianism and deny “ the Perseverance of the 
saints.” 

We have already traced the fanaticism which has come 
into existence in these regions to its proper source, and 
shown, that it has its origin in the Arminian views of the 
Spirit in regeneration and sanctification, Our present in- 
quiries relate to those, who though not prevented by Per- 
fectionism and its kindred branches of fanaticism are giving 
little, or no evidence of practical piety. It is no part of our 


* Edwards’ Works, vol. iv. p. 72 
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object here to discuss the question whether the “great 
body” of those who have come into the church and “ are a 
disgrace” to it, ought to be recognized as Christians, and we, 
therefore, dismiss the subject with no other suggestion, than 
that the Saviour has said, “ By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” But why has a result so different from all that has 
succeeded former revivals, followed those which in our day 
have been so much celebrated by some portions of the 
church ? 

It might here be said, that special efforts have been 
made to convince men, that there is no such thing in man as 
a heart, from which all evil thoughts, feelings, and acts pro- 
ceed, that all the Scriptures mean by the term * heart,” is 
the “ governing purpose ;” and hence a “new heart” is a 
“new governing purpose.” Thus a system of Theol- 
ogy has been formed, or rather revived; which leaves out 
of its scope the renovation of “ the heart,” and may there- 
fore be denominated “ Tue ueart Less System.” Owing, 
perhaps, to a deficiency in this department of christian in- 
struction many have come into the church, whose conversion 
may have been as defective, as the system itself under 
which they have been trained. This general branch of the 
subject, however, has recently been so ably discussed by a 
venerable Professor of Theology as to preclude further in- 
quirv.* 

But there is another topic, which enters deeply into our 
estimate of the causes that have produc ed this deterioration 
in the church. A careful investigation will show, that the 
doctrine, of “ Christ and him crucified” has been the promi- 
nent doctrine in every extensive and lasting reformation in 
the hearts and lives of men. This involves the character of 
our Lerd Jesus Christ, his Divine and human nature, his in- 
structions, his sufferings, his death, his resurrection and as- 
cension, his exaltation at the Father’s right hand to give 
repentance and remission of sin, and his unlimited dominion 
over all celestial and terrestrial beings. It involves the 
great doctrine of justification on the ground of his righteous- 
ness and death. This doctrine has always been regarded by 
sound divines as a cardinal truth of the christian system, and 
as the “ Articulus stantis vel cadentis Ecclesiw.” 1t involves 
the doctrine of faith in Christ, the promises of salvation to 


* Importance of a purpose, or resolution to serve God By R 
Leonard Woods, D.D. Lit. and Theol. Re view, vol, iii. p. 386. ~ =. 
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those who believe in him, and the threats of destruction to 
those who “ believe not.” These doctrines and their cor- 
responding duties have been unremittingly taught in all those 
revivals, which have permanently affected mankind. 

The revival in the days of the Apostles was character- 
ized by the preaching of these truths. This appears from 
every part of the sacred narrative of those times, and also 
from the epistles, which were written by the Apostles to the 
prominent churches under their care. On the day of Pente- 
cost Peter declared to the multitude assembled at Jerusalem, 
that Jesus, whom they had known as a prophet, mighty in 
word and deed, is indeed the Christ. Though delivered by 
the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, he 
charged them with having taken and crucified him with 
wicked hands. He told them of his resurrection, of his 
ascension, of his exaltation at the right hand of the Father, 
and of his unlimited dominion. He assured them, that 
God had made the same Jesus both Lord and Christ, 
and when they were pricked in their hearts and said to 
Peter and to the rest of the Apostles, men and brethren 
what shall we do? Peter said unto them, repent and be 
baptized every one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ for the 
remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost.” And with many other words did he exhort them, 
saying, “ save yourselves from this untoward generation.” * 
* * “And the same day there were added unto the 
church about three thousand souls.” The manner in which 
Peter was wont to preach respecting redemption by the 
blood of Christ is seen in the first chapter of his first epistle. 
He was here evidently writing to those whom he had for- 
merly taught, and he appeals to their knowledge of the way 
of salvation, and says, “ for as much as ye know that we 
were not redeemed by corruptible things, such as silver and 
gold from your vain conversation received by tradition from 
your fathers, but by the precious blood of Christ as of a 
lamb without blemish and without spot. Who verily was 
foreordained, before the foundation of the world, but was 
manifest in these last days for you, who by Him do believe 
in God.” 

John also, in his gospel, fully declares the character of 
the Messiah. “In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God. All things 
were =) by Him, and without Him was not any thing 
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made, that was made.” *** “ And the Word was made flesh, 
and dwelt amongst us.” In various parts of his writings he 
taught the great doctrine of redemption by the blood of Christ, 
and enjoined faith in Him as indispensable to salvation. 
And Paul also, in all his epistles as well as his preaching 
seems to have determined to make known nothing save 
“ Jesus Christ and him crucified.” The character of Christ, 
redemption by his blood and justification on the ground of 
his righteousness alone, are subjects to which he does not 
deem it sufficient merely to allude, make a hasty suggestion, 
and turn quickly away, as if more important topics were 
pressing on his attention. They are subjects on which he 
evidently loved to think, to speak, to write, and to preach, 
and which he deemed to transcend all others in their prac- 
tical importance. He loved to meditate on the original 
glory of Him, “ whois God over all, blessed for ever more.” 
Nor did he hesitate often to teach the Supreme Divinity of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, his humanity, and the motive for this 
mysterious union of the divine and human natures. By ex- 
positions of the moral law and an application of its princi- 
ples to the feelings and conduct of men, he laboured to make 
them practically feel, that by the deeds of the law no flesh 
can be justified in the sight of God. And he declared that 
“ now the righteousness of God, without the law is manifest, 
being witnessed by the law and the prophets, even the 
righteousness of God, which is by faith in Jesus Christ unto 
all and upon all, that believe, for there is no difference, for 
all have sinned and come short of the glory of God, being 
justified freely by his grace, through the redemption that is 
in Jesus, whom God hath set forth to be a_propitiation 
through faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness for 
the forgiveness of sins, that are past through the forbear- 
ance of God—to declare I say, at this time his righteous- 
ness, that he may be just and the justifier of him, that be- 
lieveth in Jesus. These views of the object for which 
Christ came, he often repeated as pre-eminently important. 
And in writing to the Corinthians, he says, “ I declared unto 
you first of all, that which I also received, how that Christ 
died for our sins according to the Scripture, and that he was 
buried, and that he rose again the third day.” In the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, he seems to have “ sought out and set in 
order” the testimony of the Old Testament concerning the 
Messiah. By applying its declarations, by citing its predic- 
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tions and by explaining its ceremonies, he illustrated and 
confirmed the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, of His 
humanity, and of His offering Himself to die a victim for 
“the sin of the world.” The whole course of his preaching 
is a practical illustration of his own declaration, “ but what 
things were gain to me those I counted loss for Christ, yea 
doubtless and I count all things but loss for the excellency 
of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord.” Such were 
the prominence and the frequency with which the character 
of Christ, the object of his death and justification by faith in 
him, were inculeated by the disciples who were the hon- 
oured instruments of the first revival under the christian 
dispensation, a revival whose effects are now felt and will 
continue to be felt till time shall be no more. 

The revival in Germany under the preaching of Luther 
and his contemporaries, was characterised by the preaching 
of Christ and him crucified. In that dark period, when the 
Church was sunk deep in corruption, when the world was 
sleeping in security, when even the monitions of conscience 
were hushed into silence by the sale, or purchase of indul- 
gences, what was it that called into spiritual life the multitude 
which had been so long dead in trespasses and sins? Was it 
the agitation of the people on some question of morals, or 
philosophy, of measures, or of personal liberty? This might, 
indeed, have been competent to disturb and put into fierce 
commotion the slumbering elements in human bosoms, but it 
could have no power to subdue and renovate the souls of men. 
Was it the indomitable courage, and boldness, and perse- 
verance of Luther?  Itis, indeed, common to hear the refor- 
mation ascribed to these traits in his character, and they were 
doubtless essential to a continual declaration of the truth in 
the face of all the obstacles by which he was beset. But it 
is impossible to see how these traits, disjoined from the doc- 
trines which he taught, could have any more tendency to pro- 
duce a spiritual renovation of men, than the same traits in 
Hannibal, or Buonaparte. The individual in whom they 
exist, is able to produce changes in the state of society, but 
the nature of these changes is almost infinitely various, and 
in each instance dependent on the end which he wishes to ac- 
complish, and the means selected to effect it. When we at- 
tempt, therefore, to account for the reformation in Germany, 
We say, it was the design of Luther, through grace, to effect 
such a reformation, and he was enabled to select and preach 
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those truths which were mighty through God, to the demo- 
lition of the strong holds of iniquity. Amongst these truths 
the doctrine of Christ stands pre-eminent. He preached the 
divinity of Christ. He declared and proved his human- 
ity. He taught that Jesus laid down his life a ransom 
for sinners. He explained and inculcated the doctrine of 
justification on the ground of His merits alone, receiv- 
ed by faith. His manner of preaching respecting our ac- 
ceptance, may be inferred from the following passages, se- 
lected from his sermons: “ Wherefore nothing is required 
unto justification, but to hear Jesus Christ our Saviour, 
and to believe in him. Howbeit these are not the works 
of nature, but of grace. He, therefore, that endeavours 
to attain these things by works, shutteth the way to the 
Gospel, to faith, grace, Christ, and all things that help 
unto salvation.” “Now we may put on Christ in two 
ways, first when through faith we believe that he died to 
make atonement for us, we become clothed with his righte- 
ousness and thus are reconciled to the Father; for it is not 
our own righteousness, but the righteousness of Christ, which 
reconcileth to the Father. In this sense the putting on of 
Christ pertaineth to faith and repentance.” * * In speaking 
of “the bread which cometh down from heaven,” he says, 
“ Now to enjoy this repast, we have only to believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, that he is made unto us, as Paul saith, I. 
Cor. i. “ Wisdom, righteousness, sanctification and redemp- 
tion.” And he tells the manner in which these truths were 
received in his own time. “ When we begin to preach of 
faith to those that believe altogether in works, they laugh 
and hiss at us, and say, dost thou count us as ‘Turks and hea- 
then, whom it behooves now first to learn faith ?”* 

Thus in the revival in Germany, Luther preached the 
doctrine of Christ. Whatever modification any one may 
wish to give to his phraseology, it must be acknowledged, 
that the great outlines of his prominent subject coincide with 
those of Peter and Paul. 

The extension of the reformation into Switzerland, and 
some portions of France and Italy, seems to have been eflect- 
ed by the same truths. Of this extension John Calvin is ac- 
knowledged to have been a prominent instrument. Who- 
ever will examine his “ Instrrurio Curistian® Rewiet- 
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onis,” cannot fail to see, that the doctrine of Christ consti- 
tuted a prominent part of the system which he believed and 
publicly taught. He will there find, that ample instruction 
was given in this revival on such topics as, “ Christus Deus 
Eterners ;” “Christus Deus et Homo;” “Christus habet 
duas naturas ;” “Christus, ut officio mediatoris fungeretur, 
debuit carnem humanam assumere ;” “Christus Propheta, 
Rex ct Sacerdos ;” “ Christus morte sua nobis vitam attulit ;” 
“ Christus sua obedienta delevit nostra peccata.” “De Jus- 
tificatione fidei ;” “Maximi esse momenti caput doctrinae de 
justificatione fidei.” These, with other branches of the same 
subject are proposed and discussed not in a few solitary sen- 
tences, but with a becoming amplitude and gravity, and thus 
are distinctly held forth for the consideration of mankind. It 
seems to have been no part of the object of Calvin and his as- 
sociates to show themselves, or to declare their views of 
themselves and of their own measures, but to speak of Christ, to 
make known his glorious character and his wonderful inter- 
position for the salvation of men. And thus they had the 
satisfaction of seeing his kingdom rapidly extend. 

Nor were these principles found to be mighty on the con- 
tinent alone ; John Knox, “a disciple of Calvin,” and agreeing 
with him in all the essential doctrines of religion, was the prin- 
cipal agent in extending the reformation in Scotland. Even 
though we had no other evidence than this of the nature of 
his preaching, there would be sufficient reason to conclude 
that his doctrines were substantially the same as those of 
the Genevan reformer. But from the dawn of the reforma- 
tion to this day, the doctrine of “ Christ and and him crucified” 
has been engraven on the Church of Scotland as the promi- 
nent truth of the christian system. No one can read the 
writings of their best divines and theological professors of 
the seventeenth century without perceiving that the charac- 
ter of Christ, his sufferings, his death, his exaltation, and justifi- 
cation on the ground of his merits alone, were themes of fre- 
quent meditation, and study, and preaching. And in no other 
country was the general reformation more thorough, or the 
particular revivals productive of more sound and permanent 
effects. 

The same doctrines, which were mighty in Germany, 
Switzerland, Holland, and some portions of France, extend- 
ed into England, and produced the same effects wherever 
they found a correspondent reception. Owing to the pecu- 
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liar circumstances of Henry the VIII., some personal objects 
were mingled with the progress of truth, which may have 
effected its march and retarded its victory. But wherever a 
spiritual change was wrought in England, it was effected 
through grace by the doctrine of “ Christ and him crucified.” 
Whatever external form of organization the church received, 
whether it was content to walk with the Establishment, 
or chose to fall into the ranks of Dissent, its spiritual reno- 
vation occurred under the same truths. Nor were they 
mighty merely in producing the reformation, but also in sus- 
taining it. If any one doubt this assertion let him read the 
. Living Temple,” or the nine sermons on “ Friendship with 
God,” written by the Reverend John Howe, in the seven- 
teenth century. Let him only step on the threshhold of the 
Reverend John Flavel, and forty-two sermons on the charac- 
ter of Christ will first rise up to meethim. And thirty-four 
sermons on the “ Method of Grace,” will next follow in their 
appropriate order. These were the truths, which the En- 
glish reformers and their successors, for more than a hun- 
dred years, inculcated on their hearers, and in those days 
spiritual religion made extensive conquests and converts 
were multiplied like drops of the morning dew—converts, 
the “great body” of whom were not a “ disgrace to religion,” 
but its ornaments, even in circumstances where their pro- 
perty was liable to be seized and confiscated, their civil rights 
taken away, their teachers imprisoned and their own lives 
often brought into jeopardy. 

The preaching of the Fathers of the New England 
churches is too well known to require a description. The 
prominence, with which the doctrine of Christ and of justifi- 
cation through him, stands forth in all their writings, shows 
that in this respect they walked in the steps of those men, 
whose labours had been so successful in renovating the “ old 
world.” But there is one fact in the subsequent history of 
these churches, whose bearing on our argument is so direct 
that we cannot omit it. The Reverend Jonathan Edwards, 
in the introductory statement of his letter already cited re- 
specting the revival in Northampton, says, “ About this time 
began the great noise in this part of the country about Armin- 
janism, which seemed to appear with a very threatening as- 
pect upon the interest of religion here.” After describing its 
effect on his own people, he modestly adds, “ There were 
some things said publicly on that occasion concerning justi- 
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fication by faithalone. Although great fault was found with 
meddling with the controversy in the pulpit, by such a 
person and at that time, and though it was ridiculed by 
many elsewhere, yet it proved a word in season here, and 
was evidently attended with a very remarkable blessing of 
heaven to the souls of the people in this town.” The text of 
the discourse, to which President Edwards here refers, is 
Rom. iv. 5: “ But to him that worketh not, but believeth on 
Him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for righte- 
ousness.” Of the effect of this sermon he says, “The beginning 
of the late work of God in this place was so circumstanced, 
that I could not but look upon it as a remarkable testimony of 
God’s approbation of the doctrine of justification by faith 
alone here asserted and vindicated.” And at that time while 
I was greatly reproached for defending this doctrine in the 
pulpit and just upon my suffering a very open abuse for it, 
God’s work wonderfully brake forth amongst us, and souls 
began to flock to Christ as the Saviour in whose righteous- 
ness alone they hoped to be justified. So that this was the 
doctrine on which the work in its beginning was founded, as 
it evidently was in the whole progress of it. Of the other 
discourses, which he supposed to have been specially blessed 
in producing this great work, one was on the “ excellency of 
Christ.”* 

In comparison with our protestant fathers of the last three 
centuries, What have the most orthodox of those, who for 
many years have entered the ministry, done, in respect to 
preaching Christ and Him crucified! With the exception 
of those pastors and professors of Theology, who have 
dwelt in the immediate vicinity of Unitarianism, has there 
not been an astonishing defect? In the districts infected 
with this errour Ministers have felt compelled frequently to 
preach the character of Christ, and redemption by His 
blood; and the effects of this preaching are distinctively ap- 
parent. But with this exception is it not true that there has 
been asad deficiency in respect to the doctrine of Christ 
and of redemption by His blood? Are not these cardinal 
themes of the Christian system too rarely admitted into our 
pulpits? It is considered indeed, that in the administration 
of the Lord’s supper and its concomitant services these doc- 
trines are often and perhaps generally declared. But where 


* See Edwards works: New-York, 1829—Vol v. pp. 345—350 
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is the labour to make congregations understand them to be 
“ the power of God and the wisdom of God?” And where is 
the Minister whose people in describing him, can justly say, 
“‘ He seems determined to know nothing save Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified.” Our pulpits abound in elaborate sermons 
on almost every topic in theology, but the work of redemp- 
tion in its various branches dues not appear to have its ap- 
propriate prominence. 

And while, with all respectfulness, we venture to suggest 
the possibility of a general defficiency in preaching these 
truths, we hesitate not to express our amazement at what 
is found repeatedly to occur in some seasons of continued 
effort for the salvation of men. We do not deny, but the 
character of God is sometimes declared. We unhesitatingly 
admit that the moral law is taught and explained, and its 
sanctions fully declared, but we have heard little of Christ. 
It has indeed rarely fallen to our lot to attend on the minis- 
tration of those, who rely on “ moral suasion,” to save men, 
but in our limited acquaintance with them, we do not re- 
member to have heard a single discourse or section of a 
discourse, which was designed to set before men the glory 
of Christ, or the way in which justification and salvation 
may be obtained by faith in Him. We cannot say that 
such discourses have not been preached, but we have never 
heard them, nor after many inquiries are we able to find 
satisfactory evidence, there is not a lamentable and almost 
entire delinquency in respect to the inculcation of these doc- 
trines. It is generally true, that the religious journals in 
their narratives of revivals, give some account of the truths 
which have been mighty through grace in the renovation of 
so many souls. The lectures also, published for the pur- 
pose of explaining the process by which such changes have 
been produced, may be fairly expected to declare the doc- 
trines which were so eminently useful. Judging by these, 
what doctrines are we to suppose have been inculcated by 
those who rely on “ moral suasion” to bring sinners to sal- 
vation? Have the impenitent been taught, that for our 
sake the Son of God assumed human nature, that He was 
wounded for our transgressions and bruised for our iniqui- 
ties! Have they been directed to the * Lamb of God, that 
taketh away the sin of the world?” Have they been 
taught, that as * Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ness, so the Son of Man was lifted up, that whosoever be- 
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lieveth in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life ?” 
Has every individual who desired to find salvation been 
taught what Paul and Silas taught the trembling jailor, Be- 
LIEVE ON THE Lorp Jesus CHRIsT AND THOU SHALT BE 
savep! * 

We have put these inquiries, because for many reasons 
we fear, not merely, that the character of Christ and re- 
demption by his blood have been very inadequately incul- 
cated by this class of Ministers, but also because some of 
their expressions seem to mean, that “ to believe in Christ,” 
though required of all in the Apostolic days, is not to be 
enjoined on all of the present generation. But as to ad- 
vance such a suggestion without evidence may expose us to 
the suspicion of designing to excite odium against those to 
whom we refer, it is desirable to show on what authority 
we make it. 

The Rev. C. G, Finney, in his Lecture entitled, “ Direc- 
tions to Sinners,” says,—* I. It is generally in point and a 
safe and suitable direction to tell sinners to repent. I say 


generally, for sometimes the Spirit of God seems not so 


much to direct the sinner’s attention to his own sins, as to 
some other thing. In the days of the Apostles the minds of 
the people seem to have been agitated mainly on the ques- 
tion whether Jesus was the true Messiah. And so the 
Apostles directed much of their instructions to this point, to 
prove that He was the Christ. And whenever anxious sin- 
ners asked them what they must do, they most commonly 
exhorted them to “Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
They bore down on this point because here was where the 
Spirit of God was striving with them, and this was the sub- 
ject, that especially agitated people’s minds, and conse- 
quently this would be the first thing a person would do on 
submitting toGod. It was the grand point at issue between 
God and the Jew and the Gentile of those days, whether 

* It has been observed, that the species of Unitarianism, which is incul- 
cated by those, who call themselves Christ-ians is easily introduced and 
readily adopted in various places in the State of New-York. In our 
opinion it would be clearly unjust to charge any of the preachers referred 
to in this article with either holding or inculcating it. But it is not im- 
probable that their failure to preach ‘the character of Christ and redemption 
by His blood, with other kindred doctrines in due time and proportion, has 
prepared the’ public mind for its reception. It is well known, that the 
Unitarianism of Massachusetts was immediately preceded by Arminian- 
isin. 


Vor. IV. ‘ 
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Jesus was the Son of God. It was the point in dispute ; to 
bring the sinner to yield this controverted question was the 
way most effectually to humble him. “At other times it 
will be found that the Spirit of God is dealing with sinners 
chiefly in reference to their own souls.” * 

Here we cannot but stop and inquire, is this the way in 
which the modern Advocates of “ Moral suasion” dispose of 
the duty enjoined in the numerous class of passages, which 
require men to “ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ?” That 
this was the “ point at issue between God and the Jew and 
Gentile” in Apostolic days we freely admit ; and we more- 
over affirm, that it is the point at issue between Him and 
every impenitent individual on the face of the earth, to 
whom the word of God has come. But have the Author 
and his associates proceeded on the assumption, that gene- 
rally some other direction than “to believe in Christ” is suf- 
ficient to bring men to salvation? Have they ventured to 
intimate to their disciples, that to refuse Christ is not 
“their own sin?” And how can this intimation be consist- 
ent with the passage in which Christ says respecting the 
Holy Spirit, “and when He is come He will reprove the 
world ‘of sin because they believe not on me?’” And 
when an individual has come to them and inquired, what 
duty is demanded of me in those passages, which com- 
mand men to “ believe in Christ,” is he taught, that they 
relate almost exclusively to Jews and Gentiles eighteen 
hundred years ago? With anxiety we put these inquiries, 
because we cannot see what other practical conclusion can 
be derived from such instruction as that which we have 
now quoted. And if sinners, however thoroughly con- 
vinced of their sin, are not led to the Lamb of God, that 
taketh away the sin of the world, if they are not taught to 
believe in Christ and thus build on the “ Rock of ages,” it is 
not wonderful that after their supposed conversion they 
turn right back again into conformity to the world, and be- 
come, at least “the great body of them,” a disgrace to 
religion? 

The next direction given to sinners in this Lecture is to 
“believe the Gospel.” Here we expected to find an explicit 
declaration of the nature of EVANGELICAL FairH. Here 


* Lectures on Revivals, p. 337. 
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is the place for an exposition of those passages, which re- 
quire men to “ believe in Christ.” But neither its peculiar 
nature, nor even its objects are stated. Not one word is said 
of reliance on Christ as an Almighty Saviour, or on his 
righteousness and death for our redemption and justification, 
or on his power to keep his saints from falling, and to pre- 
sent them spotless before the throne of his glory. The whole 
subject is compressed into the general declaration, that “ it 
is just that confidence in Christ which leads him,” (the sin- 
ner) “to act on what he says as a certain fact.” If evan- 
gelical faith respect Christ merely as a prophet or a “law- 
giver and a ruler,” this definition would perhaps be an ade- 
quate one. But its field is vastly more extensive. It re- 
spects his whole character and work and sufferings, with all 
the glorious ends to be accomplished by them. It includes 
the temper and exercises of mind corresponding with each of 
those blessed attitudes in which the Saviour is presented in 
the word of God. It will indeed lead men to act, whenever 
action is required. But this is only one amongst its numer- 
ous results. Joy and hope, and many other states of the af- 
fections, are the fruit of faith. This is intimated by Peter 
where in describing the regard of his brethren for Christ, he 
says, “ whom having not seen, ye love.” “ In whom though 
now ye see him not, yet believing ye rejoice with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory, receiving the end of your faith, 
even the salvation of your souls.” Thus this definition is in- 
adequate to convey a full conception of evangelical faith. 
On this subject as well as on all others, which pertain to 
Christ and the way of salvation through him, there is in the 
class of writings now under consideration, a mournful defi- 
ciency in comparison with those of the Apostles, and of the 
men of all subsequent periods, in which there has been a per- 
manent advance in religion. It would be unjust to leave 
room even for a suspicion that those to whom we now refer, 
have either rejected, or are disposed to reject from their creed 
the doctrine of the Divinity of Christ, or of redemption by 
his blood, or of justification through him, but it is evident 
that in their preaching and publications they have not given 
them a place and prominence corresponding with their rela- 
tion to human salvation, to Apostolic example and to the 
usage of those in past ages, whose instrumentality has been 
honoured in producing permanent reformations among men. 
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But Christ declares himself to be the way, the truth and the 
life. And ifhe be not adequately preached, is it strange that 


men wander from the way, misunderstand the truth, and fail 
of Eternal Life ? 





Arr. V. Tnovents on THE Mope or propucinc Moran 
ReEsvttTs. 


By Rev. Josern Atpen, A. M., Professor of Rhetoric and Political Economy in 
Williams College. 


Tue principles of the gospel were fully revealed in 
Apostolic times; the application of those principles to hu- 
man conduct has been gradual. We are struck with won- 
der when we trace the slow progress of this application. 
Not long since the wisest and best supposed that the gospel 
sanctioned persecution for opinion’s sake, and the traffic in 
human flesh and ardent spirits. We may therefore reasona- 
bly conclude that a still more extended and nice application 
of these principles may yet be made—nay, we know this 
must be the case before the whole man shall be brought into 
conformity to the will of Christ, and the whole world con- 
verted to God. 

In the physical world, nothing can be accomplished but 
through obedience to physical laws. Whatever view we 
may take of these laws, whether we regard them as the 
stated mode of the Divine operation, or whether we adopt 
the theory of communicated power, it matters not—the fact 
is plain that we have power over the forms of matter only 
as we obey its laws. If these are disregarded, efforts zeal- 
ous, vigorous, and untiring, may be made, butall in vain. If 
a water-wheel be constructed without regard to the laws of 
hydrostatics, it will answer no good purpose. Much strength 
is wasted, and much discouragement experienced through ig- 
norance of, or inattention to these Jaws: discouragemant, it 
is worthy of remark, is proportioned to the amount, not the 
quality of unsuccessful effort. By quality we mean, wisdom 
or folly. 


The laws of the physical world are discoverable by rea- 
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son, and he who refuses to put forth the effort necessary to 
discover them, deserves to meet with disappointment and 
defeat. 

There is a world far more interesting and important than 
the physical, one for which the physical was made ; viz., the 
moral world. We have reason to believe that the laws of 
the latter are as fixed and unvarying as the laws of the 
former. If it is important that men should know what to 
depend on in matter, it is surely as important that they should 
know what to depend on in morals. It will not, we think, 
be disputed that God is uniform and unvarying in all his ope- 
rations and his laws, the case of miracles excepted. 

Now if we wish to produce effects in the moral world, 
must we not obey its laws? Shall we not otherwise be 
powerless? Will efforts (however vigorous) put forth with- 
out regard to these laws, be any more likely to be success- 
ful than similar efforts in the physical world? Surely not. 

These laws are made known by divine revelation, and 
by study of the human mind, and he who refuses to make 
himself acquainted with them, deserves to meet with disap- 
pointment and defeat. 

The general truth above stated is readily admitted ; 
still there rests a vague impression on the minds of many, 
that sincere endeavours to produce moral effects are suc- 
cessful, though said efforts be not made in strict accordance 
with the laws of the moralsystem. For instance, they suppose 
that success sometimes attends sincere though ill-judged and 
imperfect efforts for the conversion of men (ill-judged and 
imperfect, because not strictly in accordance with the moral 
laws or principles laid down in the Bible) ; they suppose that 
God sometimes blesses such efforts, and renders them suc- 
cessful, receiving the good intention of the agents as an equiv- 
alent for adherence to the laws. If this be the fact, if God 
blesses and renders successful, that which is not in accord- 
ance with the laws of the moral system—i. e., that which 
is wrong, is it not a departure from his established mode of 
operations, and so far a miracle, and a miracle wrought in 
confirmation of errour and wrong doing! And can this be 
supposed ? 

But it will be said, our conclusion does not agree with 
facts. It is affirmed by some that moral effects are seen to 
result from efforts confessedly injudicious, and to some ex- 
tent, at least, wrong. To this we answer, granting that such 
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facts are to be met with, our position is not affected by them. 
We say that some of the efforts were in accordance with the 
laws of the system—to this is the success attributable, and 
not to the improper efforts by which they were attended. 
God is under no obligation to hold success from such efforts 
as are in obedience to law, because they are accompanied by 
others in violation of law. Suppose this were the case and 
that it behooved him to withhold success from right efforts 
when attended by wrong ones. This withholding success 
is certainly a departure from his usual mode of operation, 
and a suspension of his laws. It follows then that the folly 
and wickedness of men may oblige Him to suspend his laws 
at any and every moment. Is this reasonable? By no 
means. We may be sure that God will follow his own 
wise laws, and not turn aside from them, on account of the 
folly of men. 

We are now prepared to perceive the unreasonableness 
of the opinion (not unfrequently entertained) that God sanc- 
tions extravagances, because conversions follow efforts with 
which extravagances are mixed. We wish the reader to be- 
stow thought on this point, and apply the principles above 
explained. 

If their principles are correct, it follows that effects, how- 
ever sincere, zealous and long continued, if not in strict ac- 
cordance with the principles of the Gospel and the laws of 
the human mind, are no more likely to result in the conver- 
sion of men, than a water-wheel, however carefully construct- 
ed, is likely to revolve when it is not placed in contact with 
falling water. From want of clear views on this subject, 
there is, as it strikes us, a lamentable misapplication of power 
in the ministry. How much effort is the result of habit, imi- 
tation, or authority! Would not the habitual acting on the 
principles above noticed, save much useless effort, and espe- 
cially the wear and tear of uncertainty and experiment ? 
And is it right to make experiments on so costly a subject 
as the immortal soul? Let experiments be made on the cost- 
liest portions of matter, if destroyed, they can be replaced or 
their loss can be borne ; but let us act in relation to the im- 
mortal soul in the way that God has laid down in his word. 
If there are principles laid down for our guidance, fearfully 
guilty is he who neglects them to wander in the perilous 
regions of experiment in search of new and improved 
methods. 
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The minister should carefully study the principles of the 
gospel, and act rigidly in accordance with them. One of the 
wisest and holiest of men once said, “ There are two things 
necessary to render a man a good preacher—the one is to 
understand the Gospel,—the other to feel it.” Let the minis- 
ter then study to be familiar with the principles of the Gos- 
pel, and let him govern all his proceedings by them. Let it 
be settled in his mind that the laws of no part of God’s uni- 
verse can be broken with advantage or even with impunity, 
when he is sure that he is following these principles, let him 
dismiss all undue anxiety and perturbation of mind. He is 
then filling his place in God’s system, and he may rest assur- 
ed that not a blow that he strikes will be lost. 


Art. VI. Review or THe Curistian Psarmist. 


Tue Curistian Psaumist, or Watts’ Psalms and Hymns, with copious selec- 
tions from other sources, the whole carefully revised and arranged ; with 
directions for Musicat Expressions.—By T. Hastines and W. Patron. 


“To speak the glories of God in religious song, or to 
breathe out the joys of our own spirits to God with the 
melody of our own voice, is an exalted part of divine wor- 
ship.” These are the words of Dr. Watts, but the sentiment 
they contain is common to devout persons in every age.— 
Accordingly Christians have always discovered a strong par- 
tiality to this mode of expressing their pious feelings, Often 
times when alone, they beguile the labours, or soothe the 
sorrows of life with the cheerful voice of praise; and both 
in the friendly circle and in the house of prayer, they are 
wont to occupy a portion of their time in this animating and 
delightful exercise —Its natural influence is, to refresh, to 
stimulate, to ennoble the mind. When the heart is in har- 
mony with the voice, and the sacred and sweet modulations 
of the music are instinct, as it were, with the very affections 
of the soul; we seem to rise in the scale of enjoyment and 
approximate to the state of the blessed above. Music is the 
language of feeling, and generally of elevated and joyous feel- 
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ing ; and when connected with divine worship, when giving 
utterance to the high praises of God, is calculated in a very 
eminent degree to lift us above all mean associations and 
inspire us with emotions which.are felt in their full intensity 
only where He is worshipped in the “ beauty of holiness.” 
Devotion derives important aid from it. A very intimate 
connexion indeed subsists between them; a connexion not 
arising out of any arbitrary appointment, nor depending 
upon our own will, but resulting from an original law of 
our nature. Hence when we are more than is common, 
under a heavenly influence; when our thoughts are more than 
usually devout ; when we realize with a more distinct and 
spiritual perception, the sweet and holy Majesty of God, and 
identify His presence and his love with every object around 
us ;—when we have been reflecting with serene pleasure 
on his wisdom, his beneficence, his purity, and above and 
beyond all, “His unspeakable gift ;” nothing appears so 
natural to us, as to give a melodious expression to our feel- 
ings, and to breathe them forth in a song of praise. When 
the heart is dilated with a sense of God’s mercy, the voice 
is never long in tuning itself to a sweet melody. 

That singing should constitute a part of public worship, 
seems therefore to be a necessary result of the associations 
and tendencies established by the Great Being who gave us 
at once our susceptibility of pleasure, and our capacity for 
praise. Accordingly he has always sanctioned its use in 
the solemn assemblies of his people. Under the ancient 
dispensation, it was cultivated and practised with the great- 
est care. Nor did either David or Solomon, the two most 
illustrious monarchs that ever sat upon the Jewish throne, 
deem it beneath their kingly dignity to take it under their 
“eer management. ‘The Spirit of inspiration seems to 

ave rested upon the “ Sweet Psalmist of Israel,” for the 
purpose of leading him to compose those divine poems in 
which the ancient Church celebrated the perfections and 
glory of God; and many of which are still felt to be the 
most grand, and solemn, and appropriate songs in which 
assembied Christians can lift up their voices in adoration of 
the Most High. - 

With the introduction of the new economy most of the 
ancient forms of divine worship were abolished, but this 
part of it, though greatly simplified and cast in a new mould, 
was still retained. Our Saviour gave it the sanction of his 
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authority in circumstances peculiarly tender and interest- 
ing. In the large upper room, which must have been to 
him like a dying chamber, (for when he once left it, he 
entered no other till his death :) he united with the infant 
Church in this consolatory office of devotion, and thus com- 
posed his troubled feelings, before he went out to agonize in 
the garden, and expire on the cross. 

After the Pentecostal effusion of the Spirit, the infant 
Church is seen daily in the temple praising God.—A little | 
onward, we hear the Apostle Paul exhorting the Corinthian 
Church “to sing with the Spirit and with the understand- 
ing,” and the Church at Ephesus “to be filled with the 
Spirit, speaking to themselves in Psalms and Hymns and 
Spiritual Songs, singing and making melody in their hearts 
unto the Lord.” 

Though we have no specimens of the Hymns and Spi- 
ritual Songs to which the Apostle alludes, except the occa- 
sional doxologies of the redeemed, in the book of Revelation, 
it cannot be doubted that they used, not only the Psalms of 
the Old Testament, literally, or accommodated to the cir- 
cumstances of a new and rising Church,—but that they had 
original lays of their own, in which they celebrated the 
praises of Christ, as the Saviour of the world. In the mid- 
dle ages, the Roman Catholic and Greek Churches adopted 
singing as an essential part of public worship ; but this, like 
the reading of the Scriptures, was too frequently in an un- 
known tongue, by an affectation of wisdom, to excite the 
veneration of ignorance, when the learned in their crafti- 
ness, taught that “ Ignorance is the mother of Devotion ;” 
and ignorance was very willing to believe it. 

At the era of the Reformation, Psalms and Hymns in the 
vernacular tongue were revived in Germany, England and 
elsewhere, among the other means of grace, of which 
Christendom had been for centuries defrauded. But as 
Montgomery very justly observes, without disparagement 
to the living or the dead, “ the harp of David yet hangs upon 
the willow, disdaining the touch of any hand less skilful than 
his own.” Why so few of our most eminent poets have de- 
lighted in sacred song, it is not difficult to see. Just in pro- 
portion as the religion of Christ is understood and taught in 
primitive purity, those who either believe not in its spiritu- 
ality, or have not proved its converting influence, are care- 
ful to avoid meddling with it; so that if its sacred mysteries 
Vow. LV. 9 
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have been less frequently and ostentatiously honoured by the 
homage of our poets within the last one hundred and fifty 
years than formerly, they have been less disgraced and vio- 
lated by absurd and impious associations. The offence of 
the cross has not ceased—nay, it exists, perhaps most invet- 
erately, though less apparently, where religion has been re- 
fined from the gross superstition of the dark ages ; for there 
the humbling doctrines of the gospel are as of old, a stumb- 
ling block to the self-righteous, and foolishness to the wise 
in their own esteem. Many of our eminent poets have be- 
longed to one or the other of these classes; it cannot be sur- 
prising then that they either knew not or contemned the 
truth as it is in Jesus. The peculiar language of devotion, 
whether in prose or rhyme, cannot be relished, because it is 
not understood by any but those who have experienced the 
i of the Gospel as bringing salvation to them that be- 
ieve; for the same reason that the Bible itself is neither 
acceptable nor intelligible to those who are not taught by 
the Spirit of God. To those on the other hand, who have 
tasted the good word of God, and felt the powers of the 
world to come, it will be easy to comprehend that poetry and 
piety may be as surely united on earth, as they are in heaven 


before the throne, in the song of angels and “the spirits of 


just men made perfect.” Perhaps it may not be irrelevant 
here, to hint at the principles, so to speak, upon which hymns 


should be composed—which we do in the words of one of 


the best lyric poets of the present day.* “A Hymn,” says 
he, “ought to be as regular in its structure as any other 
poem: it should have a distinct subject, and that subject 
should be simple, not complicated, so that whatever skill or 
labour might be required in the author to develope his plan, 
there should be little or none required on the part of the 
reader to understand it. Consequently, a hymn must havea 
beginning, a middle, and end. There should be a manifest 
gradation in the thoughts, and their mutual dependance should 
be so perceptible, that they could not be transposed without 
injuring the unity of the piece, every line carrying forward 
the connection, and every verse adding a well-proportioned 
limb to asymmetrical body. The reader should know when 
the strain is complete, and be satisfied, as at the close of an 
air in music—while defects and superfluities should be felt by 
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him as annoyances, in whatever part they might occur.”— 

The practice of many good men in framing hymns has been 
quite the contrary. "They have begun apparently with a 
single idea in their mind at the time : another, with little re- 
lationship to the former, has been forced upon them by a re- 
fractory rhyme ;—a third became necessary to eke out a 
verse, a fourth to begin one—and so on till having compiled 
a sutlicient number of stanzas of so many lines, and lines of 
somany syllables, the operation has been suspended ; where- 
as, it might with equal consistency, have been continued to 
any imaginable length and the tenth or ten thousandth link 
might have been struck out, or have changed places 
with any other, without the slightest infraction of the chain ; 
the whole being a series of independent verses, collocated as 
they came, and the burden, a conto of phrases, figures, and 
ideas, the common property of every writer who had none 
of his own, and therefore found in the works of each unim- 
proved, if not unimpaired, from generation to generation. 
Such rhapsodies may be sung from time to time and keep 
alive devotion already kindled; but they leave no trace in 
the memory, make no impression on the heart, and fall 
through the mind as sounds glide through the ear—pleasant 
it may be in their passage, but never returning to haunt the 
imagination in retirement, or in the multitude of the thoughts 
to refresh the soul. Of how contrary a character, how tran- 
scendently superiour in value, as well as in influence are those 
hymns which once heard are remembered involuntarily, yet 
remembered with renewed and increasing delight at every re- 
vival! Itmay be safely affirmed that the permanent favour- 
ites in every collection are those, which in requisites before 
mentioned, or for some other peculiar excellence are distin- 
guished above the rest. This is so remarkably the case with 
the compositions of Watts, Wesley and Newton, the most pro- 
lific writers of this class, that no farther illustration is needful 
than a recurrence to their pages, when it will be found that the 
most neglected are generally inferiour in literary merit to the 
most hackneyed ones, which are in every body’s mouth, and 
every body’s heart. “It may be added that authors who de- 
vote their talents to the glory of God and the salvation of men, 
ought surely to take as much pains to polish their offerings 
of this kind, as secular and profane poets bestow upon their 
works. Of these, the subjects are too often of the baser sort, 
and the workmanship as frequently excels the materials; 
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while on the other hand, the inestimable materials of hymns 
—the truths of the everlasting gospel—the very thoughts of 
God—the very sayings of Christ—the very inspirations of 
the Holy Ghost—are dishonoured by the workmanship em- 
ployed upon them : wood, hay, and stubble being built upon 
foundations which ought only to support gold and silver, and 
precious stones; work that will bear the fire and be purified 
by it. The faults in ordinary hymns, are vulgar phrase, 
low words, hard words, technical terms, inverted construc- 
tion, broken syntax, barbarous abbreviations, that make our 
beautiful English horrid, even to the eye, bad rhymes or no 
rhymes, where rhymes are expected, but above all, numbers 
without cadence. A line is no more metre, because it con- 
tains a certain concatenation of syllables, than so many 
crotchets and quavers, picked up at random, would consti- 
tute a bar of music. The syllables in every division ought 
to ripple like a rivulet, one producing another as its natural 
effect, while the rhyme of each line falling into the general 
stream at its proper place, should cause the verse to flow in 
progressive melody, deepening and expanding like a river to 
the close: or, to change the figure, each stanza should be a 
poetical tune, played down to the last note. Such subservi- 
ence of every part to the harmony of the whole, is required 
in all other legitimate poetry, and why should it not be ob- 
served in that which is worthiest ofall possible pre-eminence, 
it would be difficult to say ; why it is so rarely found in 
hymns, may be accounted for from the circumstance that few 
accomplished poets have enriched their mother tongue with 
strains of this description. 

At the head of this class of writers stands, without con- 
tradiction, Dr. Isaac Watts, whose Psalms and Hymns form 
the basis of the work now before us—and had they all been 
as well written as some, and the variety been made to em- 
brace all the topics necessary to satisfy the present demands 
of the Church, the compilers of the work before us would 
have been saved their labour. Dr. Watts may almost be 
called the inventor of Hymns in our language ; for he so far 
departed from all precedent, that few of his compositions re- 
semble those of his forerunners—while he so far established a 

recedent to all his successors, that none have departed from 
it, otherwise than according to the turn of mind in the writer, 
and the style of expressing Christian truths employed by the 
denomination to which he belonged. That Watts had his 
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defects, no one will pretend to deny—but we cannot but cast 
over them the mantle of charity, and rejoice in what God has 
permitted him to do for the Church of Christ; for happily 
for its interests, portions of his Psalms and Hymns have been 
adopted in most places of worship, where Congregational 
singing prevails. Every Sabbath in every region of the 
earth where his native tongue is spoken, thousands and tens 
of thousands of voices are sending the sacrifices of praise and 
prayer, to God in the strains which he prepared for them a 
century ago; yea every day, he being dead yet speaketh by 
the lips of posterity in these sacred lays, some of which may 
not cease to be sung by the ransomed on their journey to 
Zion so long as the English language endures—a language 
now spreading through all lands, whither commerce, civili- 
zation, or the Gospel, are carried by merchants, colonists 
and missionaries. 

By these remarks we mean not however to disparage 
the productions of many others who have written for the 
sacred lyre, such as Cowper, Newton, Doddrige, C. Wesley, 
Dwight, and Montgomery—an exceedingly judicious selec- 
tion from which, enriches the pages of the Christian Psalm- 
ist. ‘The times call for improvements, in reference to sub- 


jects, poetry, metres, musical adaptation, and devotional read- 


ing not fully embraced in other publications. The compil- 
ers of the Psalmist do not, indeed, pretend perfection, but 
they have undoubtedly made a long stride in advance of 
their predecessors in the above named particulars. 

As it regards subjects—the multiplied benevolent opera- 
tions of the day—the great interest felt in revivals of relig- 
ion and in the conversion and training of children &c., have 
given rise to topics and occasions which require a greater 
variety than any one book has hitherto contained; Watts, as 
before hinted, as a writer of Psalms and Hymns, is une- 
qualled—but he has not furnished every thing now required ; 
many of the Psalms of David he never versified at all, and 
others but very partially. The Psalms are greatly enriched 
in this work, by selections from Montgomery and others, and 
all the one hundred and fifty Psalms, are represented without 
introducing bad poetry—a thing not before done. Two 
hundred of the Psalms and Hymns are new to most Ameri- 
can readers, 

As to the Poetry, that of Watts, written as it was more 
than one hundred years ago, requires by universal consent, 
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various corrections, both as it respects diction, imagery, and 
sometimes as to the general cast of thought. The best En- 
glish compilers take unbounded liberties with him, and in 
this country he has been unmercifully carved up by men who 
had little taste, or even acquaintance with poetic merit. In 
this country the readings of Watts are very wide from the 
original, and very various among themselves, so that from 
this cause the singing in our churches is often a mere jargon. 
In quite a number of instances the current readings in this 
work have been evidently set aside for the original. The 
doctrines stand as formerly. Obvious blemishes have. been 
removed, and superfluous stanzas erased. ‘The alterations 
in general have been sparingly made, and those as far as 
might be, after the spirit and manner of the original. Asa 
specimen of the spirit and mode of alteration, the reader is 
referred to the 617th Hymn— 


“ Why do we mourn,” &c. 


Hymn 234, 264, 282, 314, 352, &c. A few Psalms of de- 
nunciatory character have been so modified as will prevent 
their abuse, and undoubtedly contribute to bring them into 
general use. (Compare the 120th Psalm in this and Bar- 
low.) 

As to metres—one of the great obstacles which mu- 
sicians are obliged to encounter, is the want of a variety. 
This difficulty has never before been fully met, at least by 
good poetry such as the Churches need ;—in the present 
compilation, the variety is great—the selection and the poe- 
try as a whole excellent. 

As it respects musical adaptation, this work certainly 
leaves others far behind. Dr. Worcester did so much on 
this head, as to render singing too artificial and irregular. 
Other books have too often referred to musical effect at the 
expense of a truly devotional spirit. This aims to make 
musical effect wholly subservient to devotional edification. 
This object, in the present state of the art, is not a very easy 
or unimportant matter. It must have cost much time and 
labour. ‘The musical references are, as they ought to be, 
the initials of the technical terms in common use, nor are 
they so mechanical in their arrangement as to entirely su- 
persede the necessity of personal attention among those who 
lead in the public service, but what is better, atlord a clue to 
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appropriate expression. “ Emotions,” as the compilers justly 
remark, “form the only proper basis of musical expression, 
and these are in their own nature incommensurable. General 
hints, therefore, are all that can be attempted with any pros- 
pect of success. The tunes named in connection with the 
Psalms and Ilymns, are for the most part so plain and famil- 
iar that their character will not be easily misunderstood, 

The last improvement in the work we will here name 
regards Devotional Reading —Every Christian, whether he 
can sing or not, loves to spend some time occasionally in 
reading psalms and hymns for devotional profit; but these 
are so short as scarcely to furnish in the ordinary books, 
any thing like a continuity of interest.—In the work before 
us, great pains have been taken to arrange the hymns accord- 
ing to topics, in a climax—the spirit of one hymn running 
into another—each increasing in interest as the subject ad- 
vances, and thus pursuing for some time the same train of 
thought by which means the various topics appear somewhat 
like the cantos of a continuous poem. 

This is an improvement not to be found in any other 
similar work.—On the whole, the Christian Psalmist evi- 
dently contains richer veins of poetry, sentiment, and spiritu- 
ality, and is better adapted to a proper elevation of this part 
of worship, than any other similar work in so small a com- 
pass. That an enlightened public begin to appreciate it, is 
evident from its having already passed its sixth edition in 
about as many months, and having commanded a more rapid 
sale than any other similar work ever published in this 
country. 

Betore closing our remarks, we will throw out a hint or 
two, in regard to a few alterations which have been made in 
the Ilymns. There are certain stereotype expressions, and 
parts of familiar stanzas, which have been changed, where, 
in the judgement of the compilers, the poetry seems to have 
required it, to which many make objection, i. e. the change 
of “ants” for “ insects,” in the 303d H., offends many ears, 
(we say not how justly) because it is a scriptural and fami- 
liar phrase.—There is a more objectionable change, in the 
5th stanza of the 348th Hymn, “ And seize it with their eye,” 
instead of “ With faith’s discerning eye,”—an object is seen 
with the eye,—but how it can be seized by the eye is not so 
readily discovered. Also in the 282d Hymn, 4th stanza,— 
“ Nor raging waves my bark condemn,” instead of * I'll sing 
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first in night’s diadem,” is very much objected to by many, 
as changing the figure, diverting the mind, and injuring the 
poetry of a favourite Hymn. The 354th Hymn seems too 
much condensed to give the full force and pathos of the ori- 
ginal. The section for parents and children might perhaps 
spare a selection of the hymns at the commencement, and 
still retain a sufficient number, preserve the climacteric 
arrangement, and contribute to the dignity of the depart- 
ment. But the defects of the book are so few and unimpor- 
tant in comparison with its improvements, that they are not 
worthy to be named as objections to the work. Were it 
necessary we might specify various changes of words and 
phrases, where the poetry and sentiment have been confes- 
sedly improved, but our present limits will not permit: every 
candid and unprejudiced mind will at once perceive and 
acknowledge them. In fact this work comes so much nearer 
meeting the present demands of the Church than any we 
have seen, that we cannot but feel that the compilers have 
abundant reason to thank God and take courage, and we 
doubt not with the improvements, they will be able to make, 
from time to time, will secure its use in the Church for many 
generations. 

We embrace this favourable opportunity of recommend- 
ing to the Churches a more diligent and serious attention, to 
an exceedingly important, but neglected part of divine wor- 
ship, Sacred Music. If it has hitherto been a difficult mat- 
ter to attain that perfection in performance so important to 
Christian edification ; a favourable opportunity is now offer- 
ed of rendering it comparatively easy by the introduction of 
a work exceedingly well adapted, in the general elevation of 
its style, the arrangement and variety of its subjects and 
metres—and especially the general advantages of adapta- 
tion and expression, afforded in the work before us. 

In order to such improvement, let every minister of the 
Gospel inculcate upon his congregation, special attention to 
this branch of worship, as a solemn and imperative duty,—as 
a part of God’s worship, to be performed as much as prayer, 
with the understanding as well as with the Spirit. The 
churches are in the habit of considering this part of worship 
as a mere pastime, to be performed by any who may take a 
fancy to learn, and in a manner the least calculated to in- 
spire devotion. It demands an elevation to the dignity due 
the sacred place it occupies in the worship of the sanctuary 
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—and if taught or learned, or performed as an amusement or 
for purposes of display, as is very often the case, it is 
degraded to the dust, and methinks a voice might issue from 
the very walls of our sanctuaries to condemn us. We are 
pursuaded that this part of divine worship will never rise to 
its appropriate dignity, until the church as a body, unite to 
sustain it, and feel that the duty of praise, is important as the 
duty of prayer. 

Let it ever be borne in mind that in thisimportant art, as 
with our corporeal and mental powers generally, improve- 
ment may be carried on indefinitely, and as we are morally 
bound to improve these powers progressively, so are we 
beund to rise continually in the perfection and spirituality 
of this part of our devotions, while we live. There are 
doubtless heights attainable in sacred song, which have never 
yet been reached by any portion of the church, for which 
she may at this moment on account of her sluggishness and 
sin, be unprepared—and toward which she must be led regu- 
larly and perseveringly forward as in degrees of holiness, 
and we heartily rejoice that there are at present indications 
in some parts of the church that a precious revival in this 
department of divine worship is at hand, of which our souls 
in their present state of languor and earthliness are entirely 
unsusceptible, and which in the day of millennial glory will 
approximate the songs of heaven. Why shall we not now 
emulate the high praises of Zion as an essential part of its 
glories / 

We are persuaded however that a choir will never attain 
that perfection in this art which will inspire true devotion in 
their own bosoms, much less in the hearts of others, until 
they cultivate the science upon principle, as a sacred duty 
which they owe to God and each other :—and never will 
sacred music be placed upon a proper basis, or sustained in 
a congregation for any length of time, unless cultivated in 
this manner. Let this be kept in mind and meetings for 
improvement in sacred music, may be rendered as constant, 
and interesting, and solemn as meetings for prayer,—and 
the prayers of the sanctuary will then be no more solemn 
and impressive than its songs of praise. 

“Leaving, then, the first principles,” as it regards the 
praises as well as the knowledge of God, “ let us go on to 
perfection, not laying again the foundation.” Improvement 
can no more be made in one department of devotion with- 

Vou. IV. 10 
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out reflection, study and effort, than in the other. It is so in 
all de ‘partments of science, human or divine—* In all the fine 
arts,” says Sir Joshua Reynolds, “a relish for the higher and 
more complicated efforts of genius, is an acquired taste, and 
can be felt by none but those who have long made the gub- 
ject a matter of profound study,”—and he might have added, 
none will taste so exquisite enjoyment. In proof of this 
assertion, instance the artist just named, who, naturally 
endowed beyond must men with the just notion of the grand 
and beautiful in the art of design, confesses he could dis- 
cover neither of these qualities in the works of Raphael and 
Michael Angelo in the Vatican, until by continual study 
he was convinced their beauties were of the first character. 
Not that these beauties did not previously exist, but that 
they lay so deep that it required study to discover them.— 

Sut there is no one of the fine arts to which this remark is 
more applicable than to that of Sacred Song. It possesses 
power to move the heart beyond what human genius can by 
any other means effect. It is in fact the language of the highest 
degree of impassi?ned eloquence. And to the very circum- 
stance, that mankind are so universally moved by it, strange 
as it may appear, may be owing the fact that so little pro- 
gress is made in the art. Mankind are generally so suscep- 
tible on this subject that they are pleased with almost any 
thing in the form of music, and thus are satisfied with almost 
any thing which interposes one of the most serious obstacles 
to improvement. Most persons are from this circumstance 
pleased with those low doggerel rhymes, and sing-song airs 
to which they have been so long habituated, that they cannot 
be prevailed upon to try amore excellent way. The music 
of a more refined and higher order and more devotional 
character appears to such, artificial, incomprehensible and 
possessed of no real excellence. 

Itis high time for the Church to awake from the lethargy 
of ages, to raise the ark of God's praise from the dust, to e sle- 
vate and sustain a higher standard in this department of the 
devotions of the sanctuary, until all shall see and acknow- 
ledge there is an eloquence in sacred song which may prove 
a powerful auxiliary to the pre: aching of the gospel—and 
which may elevate the soul far above what has ever been 
known under the Christian dispensation. And why should 
we not feel that it 1s befitting the solemn service of thanks- 
giving and praise, that all the powers of art should be as- 
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sembled in the production of one harmonious strain, which, 
through the power of the Holy Spirit, may subdue the dis- 
cordant and rebellious passions of the souls of men, into a 
sweet subj ec tion to the peaceful influence of religion. 

And if the improvement of our souls in knowledge and 
holiness on earth wil] augment the happiness of heaven, will 
not improvement in sounding the high praises of God on 

earth prepare us for raising higher his praises there !—The 
sons of the morning, chanted a world’s creation, and a Sa- 
viour’s advent: and as with the voice of many waters shall 
saints and angels celebrate a world’s redemption. I think I 
see the saints below begin to emulate the spirits above, and 
try their choicest strains in the grand rehearsal of the Re- 
deemer’s final triumph. People of the living God, begin the 
heavenly theme !—Let it be worthy of your exalted hopes, 
and of the precious Lamb that was slain, for soon shall the 
temple of God below, be exchanged for his temple above,— 
and the low praises of earth, for Heaven’s eternal song. 


Arr. VII. Review or Henesrenperca’s Curistonoey. 


Christology of the Old Testament, and a Commentary on the Predictions of 
the Messiah by the Prophets. By E. W. Hengstenberg, Dr. of Philology and 
Theology, and Professor of the latter in the University of Berlin. Trans- 
lated from the German by Reuel Keith, D. D., Professor in the Protestant 
Episcopal Theological Seminary of Virginia. Vol. 1, containing the gen- 
eral introduction, and the Messianic Prophecies of Isaiah. 


In what estimation the writings of the Old Testament, 
and especially the Prophecies, were held by the Fathers of 
the Church, and the older Christian writers generally, might 
be shown by many passages from their works. Take the 
following from Augustine : 

“ Tollitur insipientia, cum transieris ad Dominum; et quod aqua erat, 
vinum tibi fit. Lege libros omnes propheticos, non intellecto Christo, quid 


tam insipidum et fatuum invenies? Intellige ibi Christum, non solum 
sapet, quod legis, sed etiam inebriat.’* 


* In Johannem, Tractat. 9 
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What views prevailed in the school of Spence, in Ger- 
many, on this point, may be learned from the following 
extract from a Treatise of the celebrated Francke, “Christ 
the Kernei of the Holy Scriptures :” 


“If you would seek Christ in the Scripture so as to find him, it will be 
best to commence with those parts which are the most easily understood 
on this point. Now, inthe doctrine of Christ, the Saviour of the world, 
the New ‘lestament is clearer than the Old; yea, itis undeniable, that it is 
the true key to the Old, since in it he is presented to us in person, who had 
been promised in the Old Testament, and shadowed forth by types and 
figures ; and since the Evangelists and Apostles hardly do any thing else 
than, as Luther says, drive us tothe Old Testament, and point us to Christ. 
***The more skilful you become in the use of the New Testament, the 
more easily and rapidly will you advance in the Old ; and as the New Tes- 
tament led you first to a right understanding of the Old, so now, on the 
other hand, will Moses, the Prophets, and the Psalms serve to give you a 
more fundamental acquaintance with the New Testament; and the con- 
stant harmony of the Old Testaments will give great certainty to your 
faith, or will unspeakably strengthen the confidence which you already 
possess.’”* 


Flavel shall represent the ancient Christian spirit of Eng- 
land on this subject: 


“The knowledge of Jesus Christ is the very marrow and kernel 
ef all the Scriptures; the scope and centre of all divine revelations; 
both Testaments meet in Christ The ceremonial law is full of 
Christ, and all the Gospel full of Christ; the blessed jines of both 
Testaments meet in him; and how they both harmonize and sweetly 
concentre in him is the chief scope of that excellent epistle to the He- 
brews to discover; for we may call that epistle the sweet harmony 
of both Testaments. This argues the unspeakable excellency of this 
doctrine, the knowledge whereof must needs therefore be a key to un- 
lock the greatest part of the sacred Scriptures: for it is in the understand- 
ing of Scripture, much as it is in the knowledge men have in logic and 
philosophy : ifa scholar once comes to understand the principle upon which, 
as upon its hinge, the controversy turns, the true knowledge of that prin- 
ciple shail carry him through the whole controversy, and furnish him with 
a solution of every argument: evenso the right knowledge of Jesus Christ, 
like a clue, leads you through the whole labyrinth of the Scriptures.”’t 


Such has been the prevailing mode of thinking and feel- 
ing on this subject among true Christians in every age of 
the Church. It may have led to erroneous interpretations of 
some passages of the Scriptures ; but this is more excusable 
than that timid and frigid scepticism, which entirely evacu- 
ates the old Testament of Christ. It is not strange that the 


* Francke’s Leben von Guerike, p. 152. 
t Flavel's works, ‘‘ Fountain of Life,’ Sermon i., p. 1 
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man to whom Christ has become the “ life of his life,” should 
discover his footsteps where the proud and the worldly see 
them not. The interests of theological science, however, 
demand that every doctrinal view proposed for general 
belief, should rest upon a firm historical and philological 
basis. In the full belief, therefore, that all things which were 
“ written in the law of Moses, and in the Prophets, and in 
the Psalms,” respecting a future Messiah, have been fulfilled 
in Jesus of Nazareth, we are prepared to welcome any at- 
tempt, made with ability and good intentions, for the illumina- 
tion of the Church in respect to the connection of the Old and 
New Testaments, and the predictions made in the former of 
events and persons recorded in the latter. We need not 
say that the appearance of the first volume of Hengstenberg’s 
work on the Christology of the Old Testament ina vernacular 
dress, executed with so much fidelity, has given us sincere 
pleasure. The want of sucha work in our theological litera- 
ture has for a long time been painfully felt by students of the 
Bible. No other work of equal extent and ability exists in 
any language. Our own language especially has been de- 
ficient in learned, fundamental treatises on the Prophecies. 
Lord Bacon did indeed propose, in his comprehensive plan 
for the “Advancement of Learning,” a History of Prophecy, 
in which 

“ Every prophecy be sorted with the event fulfilling the same, through- 
out the ages of the world; both for the better confirmation of faith, and for 
the better :llumination of the Church touching those parts of prophecies 
which are yet unfulfilled; allowing nevertheless, that latitude which is 
agreeeble and familiar unto divine prophecies, being of the nature of their 
Author, with whom a thousand years are but as one day, and therefore are 
not fulfilled punctually at once, but have springing and germinant accom- 
plishment throughout many ages; though the height of fulness of them 


may refer to some one age. This is a work which I find deficient, but it is 
to be done with wisdom, sobriety, and reverence, or not at all."’* 


And Whiston, Newton, Sherlock, and others, have at- 
tempted to execute such a work in whole or in part, with 
much learning and ability. The infidel writings of Collins, 
and others, called forth a host of champions in behalf of reve- 
lation, and all the writers on the evidences of Christianity 
have entered more or less thoroughly into the subject 
of Prophecy, especially the Prophecies relating to the 
Messiah. 


* De Augmentis Scientiaram, Lit. ii., cap. v. 
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Still itis true, that what Prof. Hahn remarked in respect 
to Germany before the appearance of Hengstenberg’s work, 
might be said by the English Theologian, viz., “that Pro- 
phetic Theology demands and awaits an entire regenera- 
tion.”* All our discussions on this subject are wanting ina 
fundamental interpretation of the prophetic passages, as well 
as in a comprehensive introduction. The first volume of 
Smith’s “Scripture Testimony to the Messiah,” contains 
much that is excellent and learned on the Messianic predic- 
tions of the Old Testament; but the nature of his plan did 
not allow him to go into much detail in his expositions.— 
The work of Hengstenberg, if the other volumes should be 
translated, (which we hope and trust will be the case) will, 
we are persuaded, fill up in a great measure the chasm 
which has existed in this department of our Theological lite- 
rature. The subject of which this work treats, is manifestly 
one of great interest. What was revealed to the first gene- 
rations of men, respecting him who was to be the Saviour of 
the world?) How early were intimations given of a Re- 
deemer from the consequences of the fall? and by what de- 
grees was the knowledge of the great events of a future age 
made known to those who lived before the era when the 
“Sun of Righteousness” arose upon the darkness of the 
world? These and collateral questions, it is the object of a 
Christology of the Old Testament to answer. It should em- 
brace a thorough examination of all the passages in the Old 
Testament which relate to the coming Saviour of the world, 
either directly or indirectly. ‘That there are many such pas- 
sages, we have the express assurance of Christ himself and 
his Apostles ; and to those who regard them as competent 
authority, this will be suflicient.t 

The subject of the Messianic predictions became, as was 
natural, an object of attention and interest to the early Chris- 
tian Fathers. Justin Martyr, Pantaenus, Clement of Alex- 
andria, Tatian, and especially Origen and his followers, 
adopting an allegorical method of interpretation, exercised 
great caprice in explaining the prophecies relating to Christ, 
and fell into many extravagant and wild fancies. Starting 
from the principle, correct in itself, that Christ is the centre 
of the Old Testament, they tried to find allusions to him in 


* Lehrbuch, § 444. 
t See Knapp’s Theology, Vol. iI, p. 151, 
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every part of the Scriptures, by an arbitrary and forced ex- 
planation, contrary toevery sound principle of interpretation. 
It were better, they said, to seek Christ ten times where he 
was not, than to fail of doing it once where he might be 
found, 

They were opposed in this course, however, by another 
class of the Fathers, e. g. Eusebius the Emesene, Diodorus 
of Tarsus, and Theodorus of Mopsuestia, who, in endeavour- 
ing to avoid their errours, went over to the other extreme, 
and while the former found Christ every where in the Old 
Testament, the latter found him scarcely at all. Others 
again, as Chrysostom and Theodoret. pursued a middle and 
more rational course. 

The same diversity of opinion has prevailed in the Church 
down to the present time. An allegorical mode of interpre- 
tation was adopted by many at the time of the Reformation, 
and subsequently, and has able defenders at the present day ; 
although the allegorical explanation of the Scriptures which 
Olshausen advocates, is a very diflerent thing from that of 
the early Fathers. Coeceius, a man of great learning and 
genius, adopted very wild principles of interpretation, which 
gave rise to much controversy, and helped to involve the 
whole matter in darkness and confusion. Although he did 
not, as some have supposed, teach that the words of Scrip- 
ture have as many significations as they will bear, yet he 
bordered hard upon this doctrine. In his Comm. in sp. ad 
Rom. he says, id ergo significant verba, quod significare pos- 
sunt in integra oratione, sic, ut omnine inter se conveniant ; 
ut Deum appareat sapienter et apte ad docendum esse locutum, 
et non egisse aliud, praeter scopum scilicet.* Gutrtler and 
Gulick, in their works on Prophetic Theology, followed this 
method of interpretation, and are liable to the objection of 
of great extravagance. 

‘Calvin among the Reformers was cautious, even to an 
extreme, in admitting the Messianic reference of prophetic 
passages. But Grotius exceeded all who had gone before 
him, in his sce ptic al mode of treating the prophecies. In ve ry 
few passages of the Old Testament does he find ; any direct 
predictions of Christ. In the whole of Isaiah he does not 
find a single reference to Christ. He was imitated in this 
respect by Hammond, Le Clerc, and the Socinian writers 


* See Seiler’s Hermencutics, p. 574 
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generally. In his chapter on the literature of the Messianic 
Predictions, Hengstenberg enters at some length upon the 
grounds of this method of interpretation. 

Up to the time of Semler, about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the opinion had prevailed universally 
among theologians, that the Old Testament was a revelation 
from God, and contained divinely inspired predictions of the 
Messiah. Some found many passages containing such pre- 
dictions ; others found but few; they all, however, agreed 
that there were passages which referred literally and pro- 
perly to Jesus Christ. But, in the latter half of the last 
century a theory arose in the Protestant church in Ger- 
many, of a very different character. The flood of infidelity, 
under the specious name of Rationalism, which commenced 
with Semler, poured itself over the whole field of Theology, 
and swept away the very foundations of faith. The Old 
Testament was no longer regarded as inspired ; the autho- 
rity of Christ and his apostles was placed on a level with 
that of other fallible men ; and the idea of every thing super- 
natural in religion was opposed and ridiculed. It was de- 
nied that there were any direct predictions of Christ in the 
Old Testament. The Jewish idea of a Messiah was repre- 
sented as of mere human origin, and as arising in a natural 
way, without any immediate divine influence. “It was 
nothing more than a patriotic phantasy of the prophets.” 
Jesus and the Apostles, it was said, quoted the words 
of the prophets, (originally employed for a very different 
purpose,) and applied them to himself in the way of accom- 
modation. ‘They indulged themselves in the allegorizing 
spirit of the Jews, for the purpose of winning them over to 
the new religion. This was, and is still, the theory of the 
Rationalists on the subject before us. 

Many books and essays appeared in Germany from the 
followers of this school, treating of the Messianic predic- 
tions. Ammon, Schulze, Stephani, Sittig, Bauer, Bertholdt, 
De Wette, Baumgarten, Crusius, Bretschneider, and others 
belonging to the same general class, have all handled this 
subject, and fully dev eloped the Rationalistic view above 
given. 

These sceptical views which had for some time pre- 

vailed almost universally in Germany, have of late years 
been strenuously opposed by the new Evangelical school in 
that country, and a great change has already been effected 
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in its Theology. One of the best fruits of the new Theolo- 
gical spirit, is this work of Hengstenberg, Anton, Kirinoel, 
and Jahn, with good intentions and sound views generally, 
had written on the Messianic prophecies ; but their works 
vere quite incomplete, and by no means met the wants of 
the improved state of Theology in Germany. Prof. Heng- 
stenberg was therefore induce vd to unde rtake the great work 
which he has brought to a close in these volumes, the first 
of which is now presented to English readers in a transla- 
von. 

lor some notices of Hengstenberg, and his work we 
may refer to the first volumes of the Biblical Repository.* 
The work was violently opposed by the Rationalists, as was 
to be expected. Prot. Robinson says, “ The book has pro- 
duced quite a sensation in the theological world in Germany ; 
because it often runs counter to the current which has so 
long prevailed ; and because the unquestionable talent and 
profound learning with which it is written, present formid- 
able obstacles in the way of those, who have been accus- 
tomed to put down every thing of a similar nature by dog 
matical assertion or scornful ridicule.” 

Hengstenberg was born in October, 1802; received a 
religious education from his father, who was a clergyman at 
rondenberg, a village in the county of Mark ; and entered 
the University of Bonn in 1820, where he devoted himself 
to philosophy, and more particularly to the study of the 
Oriental languages. He distinguished himself here as an 
\rabic scholar, and brought out a prose edition of an 
Arabian writer, —the Moallakah of Amrulkies. He studied 
Kant’s Philosophy with zeal, and afterwards the History of 
Philosophy under Brandis. After leaving the University, 
he went to Basle, to teach the Oriental languages, and while 
there he became decidedly an evangelical and practical 
Christian. He went next to Berlin, as a private teacher ; 
and in 1826 was made Extraordinary Professor of Theology ; 
in 1888, Ordinary Professor, and in 1829, Doctor of 
Theology. He is the editor of the “ Journal of the 
Evangelical Church ;” lectures on the Old Testament, and 
has there written his work on the Christology of the Old 
Testament. 


Vol. |. p.21. Vol. LL. p. ott 
Vou. IV. 1! 
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vorid, although more common to his countrymen; and have 


ready called forth opposite views.* He supposes that the 


prophets, when uttering their predictions, “ were not always 
n possession of reason and consciousness, but in anecstacy.” 
This is manifestly a difficult and obscure subject yet, and 
l ls farther investigatir n. What was the prophetic ec- 
stacy? In Acts 10: 10, it is said of Peter, é+2recev 2x airiv 
Tratic, AN Ct fasy fellupon him. Olshausen compares with 

ci ywetdos fy eveuwar, Rev. 1: 10, and the gépecéas 

r os roc, 2 Pet. 1: 21, savs, it denotes a state of 
tal excitement. “ Paul gives a remarkable description 


nc (2 Cor. 12: 2. 3.) and declares that he knew not 
ether what occurred with him took place in or out 


the body. From this it is plain that a depressed or 
led consciousness, belongs to the specific character of 


ey. (of which somnambulism furnishes analogies) ; while 
n the mean time the Spirit exercises a powerful influence 
the soul. States which at least approached very near 
ev, seem to have existed in the case of the Pro- 

hets of the Old Testament.”+ 
Many valuable remarks on the character of Prophecy may 
be found in Knapp’s * Seripta Varii Argumenti,” Prolusio in 
2 Pet. 1: 19—21: Jahn’s and Horne’s Introductions ; 


Witsius’ Miscellanea Sacra, Tom. [.; Paschal’s Penseés sur 
R ontains many. very profound thoughts on Pro- 

, Thes ill hold to the double sense of Prophecy. 

To examine the Prophecies,” says Paschal, “we should 


tand them; for, if they have but one meaning, then 
y the Messiah is not come; but if they havea double 
Chlise, the nas Ce rtainly he Is come in Jesus Christ.” 
The Pr liminary Observations of the first chapter of 
flengstenberg’s work are admirable and will be read with 
it interest. Institutions for the salvation of men were 
lered necessary hy the fall. Human wisdom could never 
ve discovered How fallen men might be restored to the 
Divine favour, The revelation of God in the Seriptures 
| alone answer this inquiry. They teach us that, for 
his purpose, God must appear in the flesh: that a Divine 
Redeemer must come from Heaven, and make expiation for 
The Redeemer could not appear until mankind were 
pare d to receive him. Dith rent methods were adopted 
See Bib. Repository, Vol. II, p. 217 
Olshausen, Commentar, Vol. II, p, 633 
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to effect this preparation among the heathen and among the 
Jews. The heathen were in general left to themselves, that 
the disease which had corrupted their nature might manifest 
all its malignity and come to a crisis, when the great Healer 
should make his appearance. The peculiar destination of 
the Jews required that they should be prepared for the 
coming of Christ in a different manner. This was done yb 
a direct divine influence—by the calling and separation of 
Abraham from his kingdom; the establishment of the Theo- 
cracy; the giving of the Law; and the announcement of a 
future glorious restoration. Traces of a belief, that a great 
Deliverer of mankind from all natural and moral evil, was 
to arise at some future period in the history of the world, are 
to be found in the religious books of several heathen nations. 
These opinions are here examined, and passages from the 
Latin, Greek, and especially the Persian religious books are 
quoted. The developement of the Messianic hopes among 
the Hebrews, and the important purposes which they an- 
swered, are next explained, and the objections of Schleier- 
machu and others examined and refuted. The discussion of 
the passage in Gen. 3: 14, 15, which contains the first inti- 
mation of a Saviour in the Bible, is equally profound and 
satisfactory. The author rejects the allegorical mode of in- 
terpreting this passage, and adopts the literal. Another 
method is followed by Hahn, which he calls the grammateco- 
historical, which represents the conversation which took 
place between the serpent and Eve, as a mental one, the 
suggestion of evil thoughts, while secing a serpent eating the 
fruit without harm.* ‘The interpretation of the other passa- 
ges in the Pentateuch and of the Messianic Psalms, will be 
regarded as one of the most valuable parts of the volume. 
In the chapter on the “ Deity of the Messiah in the Old 
Testament,” the student of the Bible will finda more thorough 
and satisfactory examination of the Ange/ of J: hovah, than 
he will meet with any where else in the language. The 
introductory remarks of Tholuck and Olshausen to the in- 
terpretation of John 1: 1, in their respective Commentaries, 
will cast light on the same subject. The “Suffering and 
Atoning Messiah in the Old Testament,” is an admirable 
disquisition, and is referred to with high approbation by the 
evangelical writers in Germany. 


*See Lehrbuch, p. 351 
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But we have not room to enlarge. The discussions on 
the Messianic passages in Isaiah are conducted with charac- 
teristic learning and talent, and will be in many respects 
more satisfactory than any thing else within the reach of 
the student of the Bible. Our author meets the Rationalist 
interpreters, Gesenius and others, face to face, answers 
argument by argument, and proves that he has weapons of 
at least equal temper with their own. 

The work may be confidently recommended to Theolo- 
gical students as almost indispensable. Indeed it should be 
in every one’s library who can aflord to procure it. An 
extended and very able review of the whole volume, by a 
friend'y hand may be found in Tholuck’s Litterarischer 
Inzeiger, commencing with No. 69, for 1830. The second 
volume embraces the seventy weeks of Daniel, and the book 
of Zechariah, and the third is occupied with the Messianic 
predictions in Hosea, Joel, Amos, Micah, Haggai, Malachi, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. The translation of these last vol- 
umes it is hoped will not be long delayed, and that it may 
proceed trom the hand of Prof. Keith, who has proved him- 
self so competent to the task. Those who shall take the 
pains to compare the translation of Prof. Keith with the 
original, will find that he has succeeded in making a faithful 
and elegant version of his author. As far as we have com- 
pared them, we are satisfied that the translation is to the 
English reader just what the original is tothe German. For 
his labour in making this invaluable work accessible to 
Knglish readers, Prof. Keith deserves, and will receive, the 
ufeigned thanks of the Theological public. 


Articte VIIL An Ineaviry concerntne VoLunTARY 
SOCIETIES. 


Tuar zealous activity in doing good unto all men, which 
the good Spirit of our God hath of late breathed into the 
church, demands our devout and unfeigned gratitude. In 
itself considered, purged of the entire leaven of human will- 
work and trust in the devices of man’s wisdom, it must be 
reverently regarded as a fruit of the mighty working of the 
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corrupted, by the ambition or cupidity, the blindness or 
weakness of man; even the gilts of his ~_ need to be 
vigilantly watched and guarded, lest they be vitiated by 
alien mixtures from the evil heart of unbelief. It would 
therefore be strange and unaccountable if that active benetfi- 
cence which the Lord has awakened in the Church, were not 
corrupted by some adventitious connection with false princi- 
ples, which mar its original and inherent purity, and abridge 
its salutary influence. Satan is ever on the alert, tasking al 

his craft and subtlety for the delusion of souls, and the destruc- 
tain of the Church. And never is he more in his element, 
than when he assumes a form so enchanting as to deceive, if 
possible, the very elect. It is as an angel of light that he 
makes most horrid havock with the Church and the souls of 
men. When he succeeds in corrupting good causes and 
true religion, so that they become palatable to the world, and 
gain in numbers while they lose in power and purity ; when 
he arrogates peculiar merit and success in promoting the 
cause of God, and entraps the multitude in the delusion, the: 

ishe “in the full tide of successful experiment.” It has been 
justly observed, that no sooner does the chariot of salvation 
begin to roll forward victoriously, than Satan becomes chici 
charioteer. It is too often even so. And what is our shield 
against his wiles? Be sober—be vigilant; put onthe armour 
of God, that ye may be able to withstand the wiles of the 
devil, whom resist, steadfast in faith, What is meant by 
being sober and vigilant, if it do not imply grave watchful- 
ness of self, in connection with searching the Scriptures, and 
carefulness that we be conformed thereto’ And what is 
meant by the whole armour of God, if it be not His Spirit and 
Word, by which we detect and resist the machinations of 
fools?) And what is meant by being steadfast in the faith, if 
it be not firm and unwavering trust in the Word of God, 
knowing that while we abide in it we are beyond the grasp 
of the Adversary ? 

Ata time when the people have come to be remiss and 
negligent in their reading of the Holy Word; when it is 
proverbial that the discourses of the pulpit, and the pablica- 
tions of the press, are sparingly interspersed with scriptural 
quotations ; when the reports and appeals of our benevolent 
societies too seldom make scripture the basis of their main 
ideas and thoughts, or allude to them except for the purposes 
of rhetorical decoration; when human philosophy has in- 


_ eo ~* 
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truded itself into the very sanctuary of the Most High; when 
it has suffocated under its great swelling words of vanity, its 
excellency of speech and of wisdom, the holy oracles; when 
single-minded trust in the might, power, and sure promises 
of God, is to an extraordinary degree supplanted by confi- 
dence in human strength and wisdom, in novel devices, in 
the arts of men endowed with a peculiar tact and craft for 
moving their fellow men, and in all manner of instruments 
and instrumentalities, agents and agencies, moral machinery 
and moral machinists ; at a time when all these things con- 
fessedly abound, is there not great scope for the arch enemy 
to play off his cunning with all deceivableness of unrighteous- 
ness! Have not the impatient zeal and bustle of the master 

spirits in our great reforming enterprises, to push on their 
favourite schemes to the mark for which they aspire, made 
them careless and unscrupulous as to any unscriptural ele- 
ment which may pervade the whole? But while men sleep, 
does Satan sleep? Or does he not rather then sow his tares ? 
Facts already existing are our mournful answer. The hopes 
which till recently the Church entertained of soon reaching 
a golden age of concord, peace and love, by cementing all its 
broken fragments in the great work of reform and propagat- 
ing the gospel, are now blighted by multiplied schisms, 
aggravated sectarian differences, and wide-spread jealousy, 
discord, anarchy, and confusion. There is a root of bitter- 
ness somewhere. It therefore behooves the servants of God, 
and especially the stewards of His mysteries, diligently to 
inquire what that pernicious principle is, which has wormed 
its way into those great enterprises to which God hath 
moved the Church, and is corroding the very soul of true 
Christian charity. 

It is an old axiom of the Reformers, that every addition 
to the Word of God is a corruption. Such is our sincere 
and deliberate belief. For other foundation can no man lay 
than that which is laid, Jesus Christ. If any man build on 
this foundation, gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, 
stubble :—the fire shall try every man’s work of what sort 
itis. If, therefore, any principle not revealed in the Word 
of God, covertly insinuates and blends itself with the relig- 
ious operations of the day, we should for this very reason, 
augur ill of its effects, though we could not clearly discern 
or trace its evil tendencies. Every such principle should be 


diligently sought out, and with as much expedition as is 
Vou. 1Y. 12 
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compatible with safety, purged away. As Christians, 
therefore, especially as Protestants, we feel bound to inquire 
whether there be not some unscriptural ingredient incorpo- 
rated into the Christian activity of the age, which is silently 
yet mightily prolific of the very evils under which the Chure h 
groans. We are traitors to our Master, and the princ iples 
of manly and unfearing discussion which we profess, if we 
do not subjec t all doctrines, however plausible and popular, 

to the crucible of rigid investigation. We must weigh them 
in the balances of the law and the testimony, and if they be 
found wanting, reject them. Whatever cannot abide this 
test, should be summarily put away ; whoever is not willing 
to have his religious doctrines and schemes tried at this bar, 
has no claim to the character of a Protestant or Christian. 
Let us therefore prove all things, and hold fast that which is 
good. For every plant, which our Heavenly Father hath 
not planted, shall be rooted up. 

Voluntary association is the accidental mode of organi- 
zation, which has come to be universally in vogue for carry- 
ing on all those charitable and reforming enterprizes which 
require a large combination of individuals for their success- 
ful prosecution. In their present attitude and relations to 
the Protestant Church, they are the peculiarity of the present 
age, and grow up along with that charity to the world at 
large, which distinguishes the present generation. They 
have, therefore, for many minds a magic and a charm, and 
seem to them to belong to the radical nature and essence of 
all labours of love. Such views clearly are unfounded : for 
when we consider the zeal, intrepidity, and self-sacrifice of 
the primitive Church, unfurnished as it was with the vast 
machinery of separate societies—when we remember a 
Paul,a Luther, an Elliott, or a Brainerd, do they not rebuke 
our self-love, timidity and sluggishness! It becomes us then 
to canvass candidly and thoroughly this new engine, which 
experience is rapidly proving to us can be wielded with such 
tremendous power for good or for evil. This is more es- 
pecially incumbent on us, since the history of the last twenty 
vears renders it probable, that those burning and shining 
lights, who gave the first impulse to the charitable opera- 
tions of the Christiaan Church, did not carefully meditate upon 
the scriptural foundation, the nature and eflects of that 
famous voluntary prince iple which they incorporated into 
their Christian activitv. and which has now become inter- 
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woven with all our modes of doing good. It was then just 
rising into existence. It presented all the charms of a new 
and untried experiment. It promised to enlist in the service 
many volunteers, who were not the regular soldiers of 
Christ. It met the existing emergency, w hen the Church, in 
her organized capacity, was too inert tomove. We are not 
sure that it was originally designed to survive that crisis. 
If not, it was, as we shall hereafter show, a perfectly lawful 
and common expedient for performing a temporary service, 
till the Church should be ready to assume it, designed also to 
arouse that body to its duty. If this conjecture have any foun- 
dation, they of course repudiated the principle which we are 
about to examine, viz: that separate societies are to subsist co- 
extensively with the Church, for the accomplishment of ends con- 
fesse dly de volving on the ¢ ‘hurch. In that case it would have 
been their doctrine, that so soon as the Church should recog- 
nize her obligations to advance certain interests, then she should 
be entrusted with the oversight of them. Be this, however, as 
it may, we hazard nothing in saying, that the principle in ques- 
tion was embraced without a suflie iently rigid scrutiny of its 
merits; and has since, rather from habit than serious con- 
sideration, been generally adopted as an instrument of unri- 
valled efficacy for the world’s conversion. Nor are we 
aware that its scriptural validity, or benign influence, have, 
till of late, been questioned by the lovers of every good 
work. As those are not wanting whose minds the Lord has 
been pleased to bring to a pause, and disturb with doubts 
concerning the scriptural grounds and practical utility of our 
society-making habits, it seems an opportune season for in- 
quiring what is the mind of the spirit in regard to this 
matter. It is the design of our subsequent remarks, to con- 
tribute our humble mite to aid our readers in finding the 
truth touching this momentous question. 

At the outset it is worth our while to ascertain the pre- 
cise meaning of the word Vo/untary, when used as a badge 
of distinction, for certain Associations. The very term 
implies, that the feature in which they differ from other or- 
ganizations of like extent, set up for similar ends, is some 
peculiar agency which the will of man has in their establish- 
ment. A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY, AS SUCH, HAS ITS ORIGIN 
AND CONSTITUTION IN THE WILL oF MAN. This is their 
feature of distinction from other bodies instituted for the pro- 
motion of the same great interests, by the express and posi- 
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tive appointment of God. This we believe, will on all hands 
be conceded to be a fair explanation of the term voluntary, 
as applied to public societies. It therefore respects their 
constitution and origin, not the manner in which men become 
connected with them, or are led to espouse them. All are 
entirely voluntary and uncoerced in attaching themselves to 
the Church, which is founded by the living God, When the 
soul receives Christ, it is as free as when electing the most 
lawless and licentious wickedness; yea, with most sweet 
and spontaneous choice it fastens on him. But the ends 
which it then delights and rejoices in, are appointed of God, 
and originate in His will. Wicked choices, on the other 
hand, fix on their own objects, in opposition to the will of 
God. It is of some importance to keep this distinction in 
mind, because there has been a proneness to connect the idea 
of peculiar freedom with Voluntary Associations, as con- 
trasted with a coercive domination exercised by institutions 
originating in the Divine appointment. No idea could be 
more groundless or fatal to a fair appreciation of the merits 
of the case. The voluntary origin and formation of these 
institutions, it is evident, involves in itself no safeguards 
against compulsory influence in getting and controuling 
members, which do not belong to institutions based on 
Divine authority. 

For the purpose of guarding against misapprehension or 
perversion, it is necessary to premise a few more explana- 
tory remarks. The class of associations aimed at in this 
inquiry does by no means include the numberless small 
local combinations for various purposes which spring out of 
the ordinary healthful action of the social principle. It is 
quite clear, or we trust will become so in the course of these 
remarks, that an association to maintain a village library 
does not come under the same category as the Tract or 
Peace Society : and nothing but disingenuous cavil could tor- 
ture an argument against the latter sort of organization into 
a shaft aimed at the former. The associations whose merits 
we design to discuss, are widely extended, and aim to bring 
vast multitudes under a uniform regimen ;—they are not the 
occasional products of the social principle operating here 
and there: but they are in theory and fact, vast erganiza- 
tions for regulating, controuling, and subjecting toa common 
Jaw, individual action, and ordinary social action ;—in short, 
they are intended to have as wide a sway as the two divinely 
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appointed organizations, the Church and the State; and 
assume for particular purposes, that kind of oversight over 
the smaller spheres of action, which appropriately belong to 
these institutions. They are not designed to meet a particu- 
lar emergency, or supply a particular local want. Occasional 
societies for such purposes, in accordance with, and subordi- 
nation to, the principles of the Church or the state, are not 
irregular, but often promotive of the great interests confided 
to these organizations ;—they are often encouraged and 
fostered by them. But the support of an Academy or Ly- 
ceum, or the preaching of the Gospel in a particular place, 
or any other like object, is plainly a totally diverse thing 
from associations spreading over the land, having one head 
and giving uniform laws to the whole. There is also a 
further difference, viz., that these smaller associations even 
within their own sphere, can bring no such weight of odium 
to bear upon any man, or set of men, who see reason for 
withholding their support, as is in the power of associations 
expanded over the country, and enforcing their claims on 
the ground of moral and Christian obligation, and making it 
a part of reputable religion to acquiesce in their demands. 
But we will not anticipate our subject further, Thus much 
seems necessary as a caveat against misconstruction, 

Let it be further understood, that in canvassing the 
merits of the voluntary principle as it now operates, even 
if it prove to be unsound and dangerous ; it does not there- 
fore follow, that those to whom Providence has not opened 
a more excellent way, are therefore to refuse support to 
worthy and scriptural causes conducted on this principle. 
Nor are they at once and suddenly to abolish these socie- 
ties ;—this would be a measure violent, dangerous, and 
perhaps destructive. If the conviction spread, that the 
Church ought to have the superintendence of all spiritual 
objects, measures should be taken for a gradual and safe 
return to scriptural order. In seeking to reform the 
charities of the Church we are not destructionists. In seek- 
ing to cure, we would not kill. A chronic disease requires 
time for its cure. Gentle, cautious, yet effectual remedies 
should be applied. We are setting up a standard, which 
the Church should endeavour to attain by wise and scrip- 
tural measures, as Providence clears the way. Meanwhile, 
let each one support such objects as he conscientiously 
approves, under the present mode of organization, hoping, 
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labouring, praying, in the spirit of fear and a sound mind, 
in humility and love, for the restoration of the primitive 
platform. 

We have intimated, that the Church and the State are 
the only two great authoritative organizations of Divine 
appointment. The powers that be, says Paul, are ordained 
of God, Says our Saviour, “ Where two or three are gath- 
eted together in my name (i.e. plainly receiving my gos- 
pel), there am I in the midst of them.” Of what other organ- 
ization do we hear in the Holy Word! We have inti- 
mated further, that the ends aimed at by voluntary organi- 
zations, are such as appropriately devolve on one of these 
original societies. In confirmation of this view, we need 
only remind our readers, that their supporters and advo- 
cates, ever assume it as a first truth, a fundamental axiom, 
that the Church ought to come up to the work in which they 
are engaged—that our Saviour enjoined it upon his Church, 
or that it is necessarily involved in true Christian character. 
Or they say, that the state ought not to tolerate the evils of 
which they complain, and that all patriots ought to join 
them in their work of extermination. The question there- 
fore to be considered is, whether it is orderly and scriptural 
for any individual, or set of individuals, to set up ad libitum 
organizations, separate from the Church and the State, for 
the purpose of consummating objects allotted to them by 
their Divine author’ But we perceive that we shall be mis- 
interpreted unless we prefix some brief remarks concerning 
the nature and offices of these two great social organizations, 
the Church and the State. 

We observe therefore, that the Church is that society 
which God hath instituted to train and educate the immortal 
spirit of man for holiness and everlasting life. In it are pro- 
vided those public influences, officers, ordinances, and regu- 
lations, which tend to make her members without spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing; and meet for the inheritance of 
the saints in light. Its object is not solely or even  princi- 
pally to restrain or correct particular outward vices, but to 
purify the heart, out of which are the issues of life ;—to in- 
fluence by the fear and love of God, not by any pains or plea- 
sures proceeding from man ;—by a respect of the interests of 
the future and eternal state, not the happiness of the present 
life. Of course it refrains from all outward coercion, and 
aims simply by persuasion and reasoning out of the scrip- 
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tures, made efficacious by the spirit of God, to inspire those 
principles, which, independently of human compulsion, will 
produce a life of purity, order, and devotion to true well- 
being for time and eternity. 

The state, on the other hand, is that society which God 
hath established to provide for all things requiring united 
and eflective action, which are necessary to the truest 
prosperity of men, as dwellers on this earth, seeking the 
preservation, comfort, and dignity of the life that now is. 
While none associate together as a Church, who do not of 
their own knowledge and consent submit to its conditions, 
seeking the blessed immortality which it is endeavouring to 
promote, all are of necessity massed together in pursuing 
the interests of the present life. They must, nolens volens, 
willing or unwilling, be brought into the state, and under its 
supervision. ‘The state, as such, consulting the outward and 
temporal well-being of its subjects, must apply outward cor- 
rections and restraints to suppress whatever infringes on 
the best interests of the people. And she must apply posi- 
tive physical compulsion to such as jeopardize her best inte- 
rests in subserviency to their own. Now among the quali- 
ties in men which fit them in the highest degree for good 
citizenship—for making a suitable provision of all things 
needful for the continuance, comfort, and elevation of this 
mortal life, are mens sana in sano corpore, pure moral habits, 
intelligence, and soundness of body. Hence every civilized 
state has exerted itself to foster education, to stimulate in- 
dustry and enterprize in providing the means of subsistence, 
and the comforts of life, and especially to smother and extir- 
pate those vices which demoralize, imbrute and shatter every 
power of the whole man. 

Hence it follows, that the Church and the State, in their 
separate and distinctive spheres, are helpers of each other. 
But in order to this result, they must be kept distinet ; for if 
they are confounded, they neutralize and corrupt each other. 
Like certain constituent elements in chemistry, innocent and 
salutary by themselves, combined they generate a tremen- 
dous agent for destruction. The state aids the Church by 
providing for that education, which being conducive to the 
highest temporal interests of the peopie, likewise prepares 
the way for the reading of the Divine word, and the appre- 

ciation of Divine truth. The Church helps the state, by 
making it the incumbent duty of all her members to enable 
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themselves and their families to read the Holy oracles.— 
Again the good state aids the Church, by resisting those out- 
ward vices, e. g. drunkenness, debauchery, and the like, 
which being adverse to worldly prosperity, also sear the 
mind to all religious truth. The Church aids the state by 
implanting those principles of action, which lead to a spon- 
taneous abstinence from those vices uncoerced by law. In 
all respects indeed the Church most powerfully assists the 
state to realize its purposes, by infusing that godliness which 
hath the promise of the life that now is, even that which is 
to come. 

jut while these two great societies thus mutually aid 
each other, it is not therefore the vocation of the one to 
attend to the concerns of the other. Although legislation 
for the extinction of crime and vice and the diffusion of edu- 
cation be favourable to the Church, it is not therefore the 
business of the Church to attend to legislation. While she 
should thank God and take courage if the state do its appro- 
priate work ; yet if it be unfaithful, if its legislation be ad- 
verse to the interest of morality and religion, the Church is 
not therefore to take up its concerns. She is not to feel that 
her success is in any manner contingent on any course of 
legislation, or alteration of the temporal condition of men in 
any respect; but is to hold forth the word of life to all men 
in all circumstances, looking for success to her great Head. 
She should stand toward the state as towards any individual 
who so shaped his temporal concerns as to favour her tri- 
umphs. It is not her duty to meddle with his private affairs, 
if he act otherwise, or to regard her success or stability as 
in any manner staked on his favour or enmity. 

As we have before intimated, these two universal socie- 
ties do not preclude or forbid smaller local combinations for 
special purposes. They often encourage and foster them 
for the accomplishment of their own ends: Provided they 
be accordant with the spirit and aims of these comprehen- 
sive organizations ; provided they trench not upon the proper 
prerogatives and offices of these powers; provided they aspire 
not to a co-ordinate sway and jurisdiction touching certain 
matters; they may be of material service in fulfilling the 
objects of the Church and the State. Thus a society for sup- 
porting a clergyman in any town, while it leaves to him and 
his Church the supervision and direction of all spiritual inte- 
rests, is olten most salutary and helpful to the Church, An 
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association to build up a College or a High School, is most 
useful to Church and State. Not only so, but if any body of 
men discover that corruptions have crept into the Church or 
the State, or if the condition of either is susceptible of im- 
provement, they may have an understanding, or a bond of 
union together in efforts to enlighten and raise these organi- 
zations to the knowledge and performance of their duty. 
But when the people of God or of the state, recognize it to 
be their duty to support certain objects, no other co-ordinate 
associations are to have charge of this business. Thus the 
old Anti-Slavery Society of Connecticut was perfectly 
authorized, because it simply consisted of men disposed to 
unite for diffusing light concerning an evil incorporated with 
their own institutions, never made it a point of conscience 
for any to join it, abstained from all collision with Church or 
State, and vanished away so soon as the Church and State 
became imbued with Christian principles touching sla- 
very. The moment that an enterprize obtains sufficient 
foothold to establish the conviction on the part of the body 
of the Church that it ought to be carried on, the Church ought 
to assume it. Else there will be bodies co-ordinate and co- 
extensive with the Church, making it a point of conscience 
for all men to follow their lead, and thus wielding a juris- 
diction similar in power and compass to that of the Church. 
In short, all these smaller associations of which we speak, 
are in and under the Church and the State, in subserviency 
to their interests. What we are examining, is, institutions 
out of the Church and the State, professing the same univer- 
sality of operation and obligation upon the consciences of 
men, which belong to these two divinely appointed soci- 
eties. 

Now it so happened, some years ago, that drunkenness had 
become so prevalent in the land that it threatened to sweep 
away all that is precious in time or eternity, for a very large 
proportion of our population. ‘The alarms and fears, the pray- 
ers and tears, of our wise and good men in all directions, were 
called forth. On diligent inquiry it was found that ardent 
spirits, the chief incitative of this vice, was not only worth- 
less for those purposes which it was supposed to subserve, 
but absolutely subversive of them ; that taken habitually in 
any quantity, they rather shatter than strengthen the moral, 
intellectual, and physical powers ; and that the most mode- 
- use of them involved positive and imminent danger of 
Tou. IV. 13 
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plunging into the most sottish drunkenness. Of this fact, the 
Church had been previously ignorant, and had not therefore 
discouraged the use of these poisons. It therefore became 
necessary by writing and preaching to teach the Chureh that 
duty of which she had been ignorant, and to reform her from 
habits of connivance at, and exposure to, this most horrible 
vice. No sooner did the American Church generally under- 
stand her duty on this subject, than, with exceptions as rare 
as in most other cases, she performed it. In this crisis, it 
was the duty of the state, by a summary law, to abolish 
traffic in an article, which more than all other influences 
combined, unfitted the people for their duties as citizens, and 
incites those crimes and that pauperism which it is a chief 
object of her legislation to remedy or prevent. Had that 
knowledge of the cause of these evils which now prevails, 

revailed fifty years ago, such measures doubtless would 
~~ been taken. But as the state, through corruption or 
impotence, refused to remove this nuisance and snare out of 
the way, our good citizens, embracing most of the members 
of the Church throughout the land, resolved to keep them- 
selves, and such others as could be induced to join them, out 
of its reach, under a pledge of abstinence from it. Thus the 
Temperance Society accomplished partially, what the state 
ought to have done altogether, on the principle out of which 
laws sprung for the punishment of drunkenness, and the reg- 
ulation of licenses. It thus brought to pass truly noble re- 
sults, and is an enterprise which, in a secular and political 
point of view, in a government like ours, (the very genius of 
which is to leave all moral interests to the free action of the 
people by voluntary association or otherwise.) Christians 
were called upon, as good citizens, not as the organized Church 
of Christ, to espouse. 

Of course, for the same reason that righteous legislation 
is salutary in a religious point of view, this movement, 
effecting in part what the law neglected altogether, was au- 
spicious to the revival of pure religion. As it eradicated this 
vice for the most part from those who hear the Gospel, it did 
for the Church, to all intents and purposes, what wholesome 
legislation would have done. Since of all outward vices this 
was the master vice, in flaming every evil passion, it disqual- 
ified men, beyond all other influences, for sober and solemn 
reflection upon spiritual and eternal truths. Thus in Divine 
Providence its removal was a precursor for an extensive 
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revival of religion. Hence multitudes conceived it to be 
an affair of the Church, as a Church—a strictly religious 
movement. They regarded intemperance as a sort of 
fountain, not to say original sin, instead of a main stim- 
ulus of sinful appetites. They regarded the Tempe- 
rance Society as in alliance with the Church, and an indis- 
pensable forerunner of its advancement. ‘Temperance pre- 
cedes true religion, therefore the Temperance Society must 
overspread the earth before the millenium cancome. Hence 
the Church must subordinate all things to its success, and 
bow to its legislation. Hence the disposition of late mani- 
fested on the part of some advocates of this society, to lay 
down laws for the Church contrary to those given her by 
her great Head, invade her ordinances, and virtually assail 
the character of our divine Redeemer, that the Temperance 
Society might prosper thereby. Ever since this mingling 
of the Temperance cause with the Church commenced, it 
has been at a stand, or rather ebbing, in public estimation 
and support. Religion, too, has sympathized with this 
paralysis. 

Our reformers therefore, groaning under the prevailing 
torpor, so far from suspecting the falsity of the principle on 
which they had proceeded to be the cause of this lamentable 
declension, seemed to regard the more full application of the 
same system as the only remedy. Having discovered other 
fountain sins, which must be rooted out before the millenium 
can come—lewdness, slavery, war, &c., they addressed 
themselves to their correction, on the same principle before 
— to the correction of intemperance. Now all these 
differ from the case of intemperance, in this, that the Church 
in her instruction and discipline, propagates the principles, 
and nourishes the spirit of the gospel, touching these matters 
among her members. ‘The Christian Church is in no manner 
implicated in the guilt and iniquity connected with these 
things, and so far from supporting, is the only agency which 
represses that licentiousness, cruelty, injustice and violence 
to which men are prone. It teaches, so far as we are infor- 
med, the doctrines of the Holy word relating to these sub- 
jects, and enforces them by proper discipline, with as few 
shortcomings as usually attend human imperfection on this 
and other subjects. They are, one and all, evils which the 
law either creates, or ought to abolish. They therefore be- 
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long to the state. But if when the states neglect their duty, 
any portion of the people of those states, in their capacity, 
not as church-members, but as citizens, actuated by christian 
principle, by patriotism, or by humanity, (the distinction is all 
important,) choose to labour for the mitigation or removal of 
these grievances, we can have nothing to object, so long as 
they keep aloof from the Church. Nay, we feel ourselves 
bound cordially to aid them in every philanthropic project, 
conducted in a right spirit, and not clashing with scriptural 
rule or order. But when they make such things incumbent 
on the Church, or in other words erect associations, to join 
and support which, is enjoined as a matter of christian duty, 
as much as it is to join the Church of Christ, then they are 
kindling strange and unhallowed fires upon the altar of the 
Lord. They are confounding and bringing into collision the 
Church and the state, and thereby weaken and corrupt both. 
Js not this of a truth so? Has not all experience proved it 
tobe so? Is not such now the melancholy fact? Therefore 
we say PRocUL, O PROcCUL, ESTE PROFANI ! 

But while in extraordinary cases, and such alone, the in- 
ternal life, the vis vitae of the body politic may rally itself 
in the various subordinate members to accomplish what her 
proper heads and organs neglect, this is only to be tolerated 
because the constitution of this body, though appointed of 
God, is the work of man, and partakes of his infirmities and 
corruptions. The Church, on the other hand is not only ap- 
pointed of God, but has received her constitution from Him— 
even His word which liveth and abideth for ever, therefore 
instead of substituting temporary expedients to remedy de- 
fects in that constitution, we are to learn what it is, and abide 
byit. Now the posture of things peculiar to our day is this. 
A multitude of other organizations, separate from the Church, 
and not subject to its controul, have arisen for the promotion 
of objects, which they insist it is incumbent on the Church to 
cherish, and therefore claim it to be a part of good Christian 
character to unite with them. A part of them are reforming 
societies which we have already seen, take hold of matters 
appropriately belonging to a pure government, and they are 
therefore endeavouring to bring public odium, and other tem- 
poral pains to bear upon those vices which government 
ought to suppress by stronger restraints. A part are com- 
bined for the purpose of training, supporting, and locating 
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ministers, and of publishing and sending abroad, Bibles and 
religious publications. It may be conceived that the latter 
hold the relation to the Church at large, which common 
ecclesiastical societies hold towards Churches in particular 
places: that they merely supply funds, while the Church in its 
separate capacity, superintends, and has the ultimate voice 
in all spiritual concerns. If this were the fact, we would 
not say a word. But take the Tract Society, for instance. 
They do not simply provide funds to print and distribute 
works supplied or sanctioned by the Church, or some com- 
mittee of the Church ; they furnish their own tracts; they 
appoint their own committee, who are amenable to no eccle- 
siastical body; and many distribute their treatises, whatso- 
ever they are, from pole to pole, and when can they be 
called to account ? 

The officers of our Missionary Societies are not mere 
financiers ; they also superintend the whole Missionary work, 
determine who shall go and where they shall go, and what 
they shall do. To them alone, are the missionaries amena- 
ble, as respects their missionary labours, while they, in their 
official capacity, are responsible to no ecclesiastical body. 
We have said all this, partly in anticipation, because the 
topic under review has been so little discussed, that without 
copious preliminary explanations, there is danger lest the 
feature of these institutions which we propose to examine, 
should be misapprehended. But to the subject matter—in 
medias res. Is it orderly and safe to keep in operation other 
institutions not established by the Church of God, to attend to 
concerns which it is confessedly the duty of the Church to pro- 
vide for, according to scriptural command ? 

We unhesitatingly answer no, And to make good our 
position, we maintain that the opposite ground is totally at 
war with the spirit and letter of the Gospel. It assumes 
that man has within him some treasures of goodness and 
wisdom, which enable him without the Dtvine counsel and 
aid, to put successful means in operation for advancing the 
human race from sin to holiness. It assumes moreover, 
that such institutions as God has been pleased to appoint, are 
defective in material points, and unfurnished with the proper 
instruments for effecting their own purposes; or that they 
are not intended or adapted to accomplish more than a single 
item in the work; that supplementary institutions must be 
devised by man’s wisdom, and established by his authority ; 
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that every man is at liberty to judge where the institutions of 
God are wanting, and to set in motion such projects for sup- 
plying the deficiency as he may see fit. 

Now it is a cardinal doctrine of christianity, that man, by 
the Fall, has become destitute of all true goodness, and of 
all competency for good ; that he is corrupt in his affections, 
and blind in his understanding. The carnal mind is enmity 
against God ; is not subject to the laws of God, neither indeed 
can be. The natural man receiveth not the things of the 
spirit, neither indeed can he, for they are spiritually discerned. 
In short, so entire is this apostacy from God, that nothing 
remains in the natural mind in itself considered, but blind- 
ness and aversion to all good. They walk in the vanity of 
their mind, having the understanding darkened through the 
ignorance that is in them, because of the blindness of their 
hearts. We need not go farther in enforcing the ground 
principle of orthodoxy, that man is corrupt, disabled, and 
opposite to all good. Is not this a portraiture, too, drawa 
from experience ?’ What scheme has man ever ventured upon 
without the authority of God, which did not utterly fail, and 
evince the folly of its projectors? Now when all the re- 
sources of human wisdom and power had been tried and 
issuing in total defeat, had uncovered to man his own vanity, 
blindness, and impotence, then did God take occasion to dis- 

lay the fulness of his own benignity, wisdom and power. 
Having stript the creature of all boasting and vain-glory, 
he glorifies himself in the exercise of his infinite prerogatives. 
When there was none to help, and no created arm that could 
save, then did he lay help in one mighty to save. He came 
to seek and save the lost ; not those able to save themselves, 
for there is no other name given whereby men can be saved. 
And lest man should be tempted to rely on his own know- 
ledge or ability, Christ expressly says, without me ye can do 
nothing ; | am the way, the truth and the life ; no man cometh 
to the Father but by me. Since then human reason had 
laboured in vain to find the way of life, the Triune God puts 
forth his mighty power through all the persons of the God- 
head, in producing a perfect and efficacious plan, can we 
suppose then that human wisdom hath any part or lot in devi- 
sing, amending, completing, or carrying into effect, this 
scheme which Infinite wisdom devised to compass an end, 
which baffled human ingenuity. 
But while it may be conceded that Christianity, as a sys- 
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tem of doctrines and truths, and also in the inward quicken- 
ings and enlivenings with which it renews the soul, is purely 
a heaven-descended gift: it may yet be contended, that the 
outward means, ordinances, and institutions by which it is 
kept alive and diffused in the world, are left to human option 
and discretion. But it is evident that the same spiritual 
blindness in man which is incapable of discovering the truth 
by which men are renewed and sanctified, is also incapaci- 
tated for inventing the means by which it can be made to 
take effect upon mankind. It is clear that if this field be 
given up to human reason, the whole domain of Christianity 
is substantially surrendered to it. For the form in which 
Christianity subsists, and the means of propagating it, are so 
essentially related to its nature, that if human wisdom direct 
the former. it will mould the latter, and as surely vitiate it. 
If it be allowed to man to discover any other manner of 
setting forth Divine truth than the manner of the Divine 
Word, then under pretext of a happy manner of preaching 
the Gospel, it will be tortured into another gospel. Under 
names and symbols of Christian truth, schemes of human 
philosophy will be framed and supported, which are in ac- 
cordance with the natural mind, because they will win the 
approbation of multitudes. This newly discovered manner 
of preaching the Gospel, will stand out in bolder relief than 
the Gospel itse!f, and pernicious errour will creep in covertly 
under the cloak of extending the sway of gospel. Is not this 
the history of Pelagian, Socinian, and Arminian heresies as, 
as they now abound? ‘The same reasoning applies to the 
means and institutions relied on for the promotion of religion. 
if man’s wisdom originate them, they will be shaped accord- 
ing to man’s ideas of what will take effect. They will there- 
fore silently and insensibly, yet inevitably, incorporate into 
themselves doctrines which are popular and calculated to 
expand their influence. They will resort to unscriptural 
measures and principles ;—those soul-humbling truths which 
the natural man cannot receive, will be disguised. Is not the 
fact, that the articles of the Christian faith enter not into the 
constitution, or conditions of membership and office, in our 
present societies, one great cause of their attractiveness, as 
compared with the Christian Church? Is there not a great 
sluggishness and indifference abroad, respecting the elements 
of Christian experience and Christian doctrine which lies at 
its foundation? All experience then proves, that if human 
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reason be suilered to construct the outward institutions of 
Christianity, it will infect the very vitals thereof with deadly 
contagion. 

If these things are so, what less could we expect from the 
all-wise God in providing and revealing a scheme of saving 
mercy for man, than that he furnish it, not only with the 
requisite doctrines, but with that panoply of outward in- 
stitutions and ordinances necessary to its conservation and 
spread upon the earth?) Would He entrust any part of it 
to that human wisdom which only gropes in darkness re- 
specting spiritual things, and never has, and never will, and 
never can, bring its own devices to bear upon them, without 
demonstrating in the end their total folly, their corrupt and 
pernicious tendencies? Oh no! His divine power hath 
given us ALL THINGs pertaining to life and godliness: there 
is no void. The life-giving scheme of salvation by a cruci- 
fied Redeemer, revealed in the Divine Word, and embodied 
in the institutions of the Church, is perfect in all its parts. 
While, therefore, the Word of God, quickened by the Divine 
Spirit, is the source of whatever spiritual vitality there is in 
anv person or society of persons, so whatever is not based 
upon it, is spiritually dead. In proof of this, we have only to 
refer to the criterion uniformly set up by our Saviour, of 
genuineness in all concerns of areligious nature. This crite- 
rion is conformity to His Word. \f ye be my disciples, ye will 
hear my words. Whoso heareth my words and doeth them 
hath builded his house on a rock. Whoso heareth them and 
doeth them not, hath builded his house on the sand. If a 
man abide not in me, he is cast forth as a brand, and with- 
ered. If it be asked, what is meant by abiding in Christ, it 
is explained by the succeeding context, If ye abide in me, 
my words abide in you. Now lest man should be tempted 
by some plausible appearance of reason to rely on his own 
wisdom, or deem some supplement of his own requisite for 
perfecting the Divine institutions; he is expressly warned 
not to lean to his own understanding ; he is assured that the 
foolishness of God is wiser than man ; that God will bring 
to nought the wisdom of the wise and the understanding of 
the prudent, that no flesh should glory in his presence. 

Since then the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom, all means and institutions for man’s recovery set on 
foot, except in :everent fulfillment of the directions of the 
Divine Word, must be alike presumptuous and dangerous. 
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While all professing the Christian name will acquiesce in 
this view as respects doctrines, what good reason can they 
give for not applying it rigidly to the visible institutions by 
which Christianity is nourished in the world! Doubtless 
when the ordinances and organizations are established of 
God, human discretion may, where the Scripture is silent, 
judge of their application to various cases, and of the partic- 
ular steps to be pursued in their observance. It being 
decided that all believers shall eat bread and drink wine in 
remembrance of our Lord’s death, they may surely conclude 
who, in the light of God’s Word, are believers, and fix upon 
the time, the services and the manner of the celebration, sub- 
ject however to the general rule of doing all things decently 
and in order, and to edification. It being the scriptural duty 
ofthose who hear the Gospel to support it, it rests with them, 
surely, to devise the most feasible way of doing it. But this 
is very different from founding an institution, or establishing 
a doctrine, not in the Word of God. Is not Christianity, in 
all its parts, a Gop-senp to this fallen world? Most unques- 
tionably! Its doctrines are God’s doctrines—its ordinances 
are God’s ordinances—its organizations are the armies of the 
Lord. The weapons of its warfare are spiritual, not carnal. 
So far as any thing is added to the Divine constitutions, or 
relied on to accomplish what devolves on them, it necessarily 
vitiates them, and usurps the honour due to God. In regard 
to sacraments, have not all the additions of the Romish Church 
proved pregnant sources of corruption’? What alteration or 
supplement has ever been made to the Word of God, which 
did not at last degenerate into a pestilent corruption, eating 
as doth a canker into the very life of godliness, which the 
true sons of God were at last compelled to protest against 
and purge out? And shall not we learn from experience ? 
Now it will be conceded that the Word of God knows 
but one public association of men for scriptural purposes. 
That association is the Church of the living God—the body 
of which Christ is the head. Being thus incorporated with 
its risen, reigning Lord, it receives from him all that guid- 
ance, support and protection, which omnipotence can furnish, 
and which are the sure pledges of victory and triumph. ‘The 
Throne above upholds the Church militant on the footstool 
beneath, until, vanquishing all foes, and decked with trium- 
phal diadems, she shall cast her crowns at the feet of her 
Redeemer. This, and this alone, shall surely prevail, for 
Vou. IV. 14 
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IT IS BUILDED ON A ROCK, AND THE GATES OF HELL SHALL 
NOT PREVAIL AGALNST IT. 

If this then be the one divinely constituted association 
for all spiritual purposes requiring soeial organization, do not 
the foregoing reasonings warn us to regard with reserve and 
caution, every other institution not bounded on the express 
appointment of God? What principle was ever engrafted 
on the scriptural platform of the Church, which did not turn 
out to be a germ of corruption ? Is it not time then for us to 
beware how we receive for doctrines the commandments ol 
men ! 

Having therefore considered the teachings of scripture 
respecting the voluntary principle, we now invite the atten- 
tion of our readers to an examination of the argumeuts com- 
monly relied on for its support. This done, we shall con- 
clude the article with a portraiture of some of the evils, which 
must inevitably grow out of the liberty of every man to gather 
combinations, such as he can and pleases, for moral and 
Spiritual purposes. 

I. Weare met at the threshhold with the question, what is 
the Church? where is it to be found? what are its marks ? \s 
it the Baptist, or Methodist, or Episcopal, or Presbyterian 
denominations, or all the sanctified in Christ Jesus’ For 
all the purposes now under discussion, this question must 
mean, what is the Visible Church? For as to the Invisible 
Church, consisting alone of the truly regenerate, it is known 
only to the searcher of hearts. And since in the Church 
militant, the wheat and the tares must grow up together till 
the harvest, it is vain to think of any combination, compri- 
sing all the sanctified, and them alone. Now if any are in 
doubt what are the marks of the visible Church of Christ, 
we beg leave to refer them to the masterly treatise of Calvin 
on this point, which shows by irretragable proofs, that adhe- 
rence to the Word and the Sacraments, forms the distinctive 
badge of the true Christian Church. A body of people bound 
together in the reception and maintenance of Scriptural 
doctrine and Scriptural ordinances, and pledging themselves 
before God and man, to walk in all the commandments and 
ordinances of the Lord blamelessly, and to be mutual helpers 
therein, this, and this alone constitutes a true Church of 
Christ. What else indeed could be its bond of union as a 
Church of God, if the views already advanced, as to the 
relation of human wisdom to spiritual things have any foun- 
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dation? Accordingly we are taught that the Church is the 
pillar and ground of the truth; that it is built on the foun- 
dation of the Apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ being the 
chief corner-stone; that its members shine as lights in the 
world, holding forth the words of life ; that speaking the truth 
in love they may grow up unto him in all things, who is the 
head, even Christ ; that their hearts might be comforted, being 
knit together in love. unto the full assurance of understand- 
ing, to the acknowledgment of the mystery of God, and of 
his son Jesus Christ. Where the form of sacred works is 
held fast, God ever has, and ever will bless his truth in some 
fruits of godliness. The existence of chaff among the wheat 
does not destroy its Church-state. Such is the sure and 
unfailing criterion of the Church, and other foundation can no 
man lay. 

sut it may be suggested that such doctrine is exclusive and 
illiberal, and goes the extent of leading the various denomi- 
nations to unchurch all but their own members. For since 
each one maintains that its own tenets are scriptural, it 
maintains that so far as others differ from it, they differ from 
the word of God, and are therefore no true Church. To 
this we answer, first, that it is the business of every Church, 
and of all its members, to hold the truth as it is in Jesus, 
not to judge others, or consign them to perdition. This 
is the province of the Judge of quick and dead. Says 
Paul, what have I to do to judge them that are without? 
Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant? To his 
own master let him stand or fall. If any one ask of us the 
way of salvation, or the doctrines of the gospel, or the marks 
of the Church of Christ, we will endeavour to inform him, 
reasoning with him out of the scriptures, and speaking as of 
the oracles of God. But if he inquire about the Greek 
Church, or the Swedenborgians, or the Campbellites, we 
answer not; we are not called to judge them. To their own 
master they stand or fall. We observe, surely, that the 
sternest advocates of truths, have always made a distine- 
tion between errourists and their errours. They condemn 
the latter without judging the former. Every errour is indeed 
pestiferous and fatal to the full extent of its influence. As 
such whoever adopts it, in the expressive language of 
another, nourishes a viper inhis bosom. Therefore let them 
beware of and repel it, as they hold their souls dear and 
precious. But then, truth is its antidote, and if the mind, 
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which embraces errour, hold fast to truths of an opposite 
character, it has a remedial influence, potent and efficacious 
in proportion to the number and importance of such truths, 
and the steadfastness and ardour with which they are held. 
What is true of a single man, is also true of men gathered 
together into a Church. They may have the leading articles 
of the Scriptural faith, and others which are unscriptural, 
but do not involve their excision from the body of Christ. 
If it be inquired what or how many errours may be main- 
tained, without forfeiture of the Church-state, we reply, that 
the day of judgement alone will fully decide. We learn 
only general principles, in the application of which we must 
be guided by Christian charity, firmness and discretion. 
The doctrines of the Apostles and Prophets, on which the 
Church is built, are all inwrought with the chief corner- 
stone, Jesus Christ. Now it is plain that when the corner- 
stone is undermined, the Church no longer subsists. How 
far other doctrines, the frame-work and covering of the edi- 
fice, may be forsaken without its reeling from its foundation, 
no man can say, any more than we can draw the line of de- 
marcation between light and twilight, and twilight and dark- 
ness. The day of the Lord will reveal it, and the fire shall try 
every man’s work, of what sort itis. Meanwhile, though we 
would judge no man, we would pronounce every such errour 
baneful, and flee from it as for our soul’s life. It is perni- 
cious to the Church—pernicious to its members—marring the 
piety of many—and in all probability making castaways of 
others. Therefore the rejection or imperfect apprehension 
of important doctrines, while the corner-stone is held fast, 
does not unchurch, but blemishes and enfeebles the Church. 
It defaces, maims, or perhaps palsies, but does not amputate 
the member from the body of Christ. 

But if each denomination be a part, then neither of them 
can be the whole of the Church of Christ. Since then they 
refuse to coalesce in any visible, universal organization, it 
may be asked again, where do we find the Church? to which 
we answer, that the Church is not a thing whose essence 
consists in quantity or aggregation of parts; but in quality, 
viz., union in adherence to the Lord, observance of the sa- 
craments, and the existence of the appropriate officers.— 
Whenever a body exists, having these qualities, there is a 
Church, and there is the Church—not, indeed, the Church 
universal, but the Church in that place. For to use the com- 
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parison of a Father, the Church is like light, which, filling a 
multitude of places, in each particular place has the quality 
and efficacy of the light universal. Thus a particular Church 
has all the gifts and qualifications with which any number of 
Churches are or can be endowed. In any Church, there- 
fore, holding the faith, and labouring for scriptural objects in 
a scriptural way, the Church, not the whole body of the 
faithful, is found, 

Having shown where the Church may be found, a few 
words will show where it is not found. It is not found in 
any association, whose bond of union is any thing besides 
Christ crucified, his Word and ordinances. Persons so 
combined may be citizens, reformers, philanthropists, or 
gatherers of funds, but they are not the Church. They may 
be Church-members indeed, but not in virtue of this connec- 
tion. So much for this new expedient to constitute the 
Church on any other basis than the law and the testimony. 

II! Having disposed of this objection, we proceed to 
another, viz., that the Church is incompetent to conduct the 
various works of beneficence which the voluntary societies have 
volunteered to do. This allegation is false in principle and in 
fact. Itis false in principle, for if the foregoing views be cor- 
rect, its bond of union is the pledge to fulfil whatever God’s 
word prescribes. What else ought to be done! Besides, 
did not He assure its founders, “ All power is given you in 
heaven and on earth; for, I am with you till the end of the 
world.” We ask with some concern, if that society whose 
distinctive characteristic is obedience to the Word, and which 
ean do all things through Christ which strengtheneth it, be 
disqualified for any work of God, where are the proper gifts 
and requisites to be found ? 

But it is no less false in fact. For what object can be 
named for which the Church is unfurnished ? Is it the 
promotion of moral reform ?—and what is the Church bidden 
to do, but to live soberly, righteously, and godly, in this 
present evil world? Is it peace ?-—and what is it command- 
ed to do, but as far as possible to be at peace with all men? 
Is it to send abroad Missionaries ?—and what is it command- 
ed to do, but to preach the Gospel to every creature ? 

We might thus lengthen out the enumeration ad infini- 
tum. If the Church be not competent to execute this multi- 
plicity of objects devolved upon her, and separate organiza- 
tions be necessary for every specific purpose, we see no 
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limit to their numbers; they will be as the sands of the sea- 
shore. 

We know it is earnestly maintained, that the Church is 
an improper body for collecting and disbursing the immense 
funds requisite for sustaining Missionaries and disseminating 
Bibles and Tracts. If this argument proves any thing, it 
proves toomuch. Let us examine this allegation. 

It is said, that the disposal of such vast sums of money 
constitutes an immense patronage in the hands of the Church, 
tempting to covetousness and ambition, liable to be wielded 
for sinister purposes, to the detriment of pure doctrine and 
godliness. All experience shows that there is no gift of 
God to man, which his selfishness may not and does not per- 
vert. ‘The most solemn pledges cannot entirely prevent it. 
Allegiance may be sworn to a creed with the intent of un- 
dermining it. The possibility, and even danger, of corrup- 
tion cannot be absolutely prevented by any contrivance. 
The question therefore is not which scheme admits, and 
which excludes these dangers, (the grace of God alone can 
exclude them;) but which scheme presents the strongest 
counterpoise and corrective to these influences? Since 
Christian doctrine and practice form the cementing tie of 
the Church, it is guarded by the only efficient shield against 
the instrusion of unholy schemes. When we consider more- 
over that probable evidence of having experienced the grace 
of God, is the only condition of entrance to it, has it not 
the best of all defences against the progress of corruption ? 
Moreover, the mass of ministers who constitute and lead 
ecclesiastical bodies, being set over single and widely sepa- 
rated flocks, and having no end of life but to guide their 
flocks to the great Shepherd and Bishop of souls, can have 
no other desire in regulating the funds which they help to- 
gether for the propagation of the Gospel, than to impart to 
others like precious faith with their own. As vigilant and 
faithful shepherds, therefore when they see these funds per- 
verted to subserve ambition, covetousness, laxity of doctrine, 
or any other wolf in sheep’s clothing in the fold of Christ, 
they will at once set themselves tocorrecting and banishing 
this sacrilegious profanation of their sacred gifts. A more 
perfect expedient for smothering pernicious influences, we 
defy human nature to invent. 

But where do we find such safeguards in the policy now 
adopted? The managers of our charities are in form, whe- 
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ther in fact or not, appointed by the donors, or at least those 
of them, few at best, who happen to meet for the purpose. 
Of course in their official capacity, they are responsible to 
them, and to them alone. It is vain to talk of responsibility 
to the Christian public. The author of a book, or the con- 
ductor of any private concern, may be responsible to the 
public. But as to public functionaries, they must be respon- 
sible to some definite body, through whom public opinion 
can act. We should scarcely think it enough, that a prea- 
cher was responsible to the Christian public. He must be 
amenable to some body, which can in a legal, orderly man- 
ner, call him to account ; else, however far gone in errour he 
may be, he may roam abroad unmolested, and gain a multi- 
tude of proselytes within the very bosom of the Church. 

Now the motives prompting to alms-giving are infinite, 
and they who give may have little respect for sound doctrine. 
But were it otherwise, scattered as they are throughout the 
country, disconnected, with no occasion of meeting together, 
it is evident that any thorough measures for the redress of 
grievances on their part are impracticable. Furthermore, 
the mass of the people, unaided, never originate and conduct 
an investigation of concerns so remote and vast as these. 
In case of actual mismanagement on the part of any super- 
visor of our great institutions, the most that can be expected 
is, that some few of the donors who have truth and righteous- 
ness at heart, and have leisure and means for investigating 
actual abuses, may withhold their contributions. But the 
deficiency of means thus occasioned may usually be made 
good, by an appeal directed to some other point of the 
compass. 

The truth is, that the ministers and officers of the Church 
are her vigilant sentinels, This is their vocation ; heart and 
hand they are given wholly to these things. For, saith the 
Prophet, “the Priest’s lips should keep knowledge, and they 
should seek the law at his mouth, for he is the messenger of 
the Lord of Hosts.” It is their business therefore, to detect 
dangers, and warn the Church of their approach. We say 
therefore, that the only adequate and substantial responsi- 
bility, must be to the Church through her proper organs. 
This in no manner impairs; it greatly augments whatever 
accountability exists to individual donors. 

But it is said, that ecclesiastical bodies are too complicated 
and unwieldy in their constitution and operations to attend to 
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these things. Do they who thus argue know whereof they 
affirm? ‘They cannot be supposed to believe, that ecclesi- 
astical bodies as such, go through all the mechanical details 
of business. For they appoint special officers to do this, 
even in their ordinary proceedings. It means that they are 
so bulky and unsettled in their composition, that they are un- 
suitable for appointing and overseeing boards and executive 
officers for carrving on her charitable enterprises. But are 
not the officers of the Church assembled in annual or more 
frequent convocations, by their very constitution, for the ex- 
press purpose of attending to the general interests of the 
Church. Do they not consist of the very men, who are most 
devoted to her prosperity, observant of her state, and in all 
points qualified for regulating those enterprises which must 
languish without their support. Doubtless they are not al- 
ways as free and quick in their movements, as could be de- 
sired. But if they fail in promptness and celerity, what 
shall we say of a body so loose, huge, and unable to act in a 
concentrated manner, as the supporters of our various insti- 
tutions?’ Every argument which proves the organized 
Church incompetent to take charge of her own affairs, @ for- 
tiort proves any other body unsuited to the work. 

But it is said that Christians, having talents and means 
of doing good to others, have the right and are under obli- 
gation to employ them in those channels which seem to them 
most useful. ‘True. But the question which we are now 
discussing is, Which channel is most conducive to the good of 
the kingdom of Christ, the Church or separate associations ? 

It has been said that though the Church be commanded to 
do all that is aimed at by voluntary associations, it is no 
where commanded todo so in an organized form. No sober 
and rational mind ean think of finding the Church invisibh 
inthis world. As tothe Church visible, we should be pleased 
to learn how it subsists, except in an organized form. 

Again, it is intimated, that without voluntary associa- 
tions no beginning could have been made in the work of 
missions, and other benevolent operations. Suppose it to be 
so. Of course so long as the Church was blind and insen- 
sible to her duty on this subject, the work was not recognized 
as devolving on the Church. Therefore in their infaney, 
these societies might be ranked with those smaller associa- 
tions, not exercising extensive sway, which we have already 
spoken of as orderly, and often necessary. But so soon as 
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the Church acknowledged these duties to be incumbent on 
herself, it belonged to herself to assume them. 

But we will follow out these objections no farther. They 
generally, as we before intimated, prove too much, if they 
prove any thing. Whatever the Church is not competent 
to do, or whatever is alien from it, either ought not to be 
done at all, or devolves on men in their capacity as private 
Christians, or as citizens, or on the State. 

We will conclude this article, already protracted beyond 
our first intention, by specifying some of the dangers and 
mischiefs which, in our apprehension, necessarily attach to 
the principle, that any man or set of men, may of their own 
knowledge and will, set up such societies as seem to them 
expedient and practicable, for the accomplishment of ends, 
for which the Church is instituted. 

I. It isa principle tending directly and inevitably to anar- 
chy and insubordination. Even civil governments cannot 
produce order, submission, or security, unless there be some 
fixed constitution, which allots to every one his proper place, 
and to which, in the last resort, appeal may be universally 
made for the adjudication of contested points. This consti- 
tution must create the various spheres of authority, guard 
them against collision or infringement, and in case of rival 
pretensions, determine which shall prevail and which yield. 
Thus in this country, our constitutions direct who shall be 
our legislators, and how they shall be appointed. They also 
provide courts, which can reverse such laws as encroach on 
the chartered liberties of any citizen. But suppose that in- 
stead of this, separate organizations were to spring up, and 
assume the supervision of particular departments of govern- 
ment: one of the finances, and another of education, &c. ; 
might not the latter enact laws draining the Treasury too 
fast to be agreeable to the former? Would not conflicting 
legislation be the order of the day? Would not every man 
become a centre of an association, a separate source of au- 
thority? Would not conflicting laws be illegal, and antago- 
nist powers impotent? We have already a partial exempli- 
fication of this state of things in caucuses, which take into 
their hands that election of magistrates which belongs to the 
whole people. So far as this is done, the party and the peo- 
ple are in incessant collision. 

In this fallen world there can be no order in spiritual 


communities without a spiritual polity. Such a polity, thanks 
Von. IV. 
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be to God, we have. Christ is its Head. His Word is the 
charter of its liberties, and the code of its laws. It provides 
office-bearers, to expound and enforce these laws; secures 
them from invasion or interference, and furnishes them the 
necessary facilities in the discharge of their various functions, 
and the enjoyment of their Christian privileges. For all 
Scripture is ae by inspiration of God, and is profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness, that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works. Since Christ, the true 
Head of the body, the Church is no longer on earth to deliver 
and execute his own laws in person; when he ascended on 
high, he led captivity captive, and gave gifts to men, some 
prophest and some apostles, and some evangelists, and some 
pastors and teachers, for the perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ. 
Thus chartered and officered, the Church of Christ contains 
all the elements of spiritual order. Being a spiritual body, 
and dealing primarily with the spirit in man, it of course 
resorts to none of the expedients, and is endowed with none 
of the prerogatives, employed for producing subordination 
in temporal states. It refrains from outward coercion, or 
the infliction of temporal pain or injury. We say this, for 
the instruction of some who have so good an opinion of the 
Church of the living God to which they belong, as to couple 
with the very mention of it, the idea of despotism and domi- 
nation. On the contrary, the true Church is the palladium of 
our scriptual liberties. Its charter clothes it solely with 
spiritual powers. They are doctrine, reproof, correction, 
and instruction in righteousness—in short the application of 
God's truth. And in accordance with this, it is enjoined on 
the minister of Christ to rebuke, reprove, exhort, with all 
long suffering and doctrine. And if any disregard this ex- 
postulation, it is only required that they be unto us as hea- 
thens and publicans. ‘The weapons of their warfare are not 
carnal but spiritual, mighty through God, to the pulling down 
of strong holds. They are mighty; for the assurance is 
given—Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth (i. e. in the en- 
forcement of the Divine Word,) shall be bound in heaven, 
and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven. 

But if, in addition to this body of Christ, self-created and 
independent bodies may arise, at discretion, to oversee par- 
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ticular interests of a moral and spiritual nature, what but 
anarchy and confusion can be the result? Will not their 
claims and requirements conflict with each other, and with 
God’s Word? What do our eyes see and our ears hear? 
Have not some of our aspiring reformers, zealous to outshine 
the triumphs, and soar beyond the ideas of those who broke 
ground in the Temperance reformation, thought it necessary 
to their success, that they abrogate a solemn command of the 
Redeemer, and sacrilegiously abolish the symbol of his blood- 
shed, which he hath given to his people to be received for 
their growth in grace till the world shall end? The anti- 
slavery society comes athwart every thing: its hands on 
every man, and every man’s hands upon it. It lays down 
unscriptural terms of ministerial standing. Its agents come 
into collision with pastors, and “ sever and divide, ’twixt 
nerth and north-west side.” The Moral Reform society, on 
the other hand, has discovered that instead of wine-bibbing 
or slavery, the licentiousness of our cities is the fountain- 
head sin—the great stumbling-block in the way of the mil- 
lenium. Amid all this, the Presbyterian Church is jealous 
that Missionary societies are trampling upon its own juris- 
diction, and corrupting its purity. 

Without farther specification, the principle in question is 
subversive of all order and submission in our Churches. We 
have some wheremet with the suggestion, that these socie- 
ties though out of the Church, are yet planets revolving 
about it in friendly alliance and harmonious co-operation. 

sut let it be remembered that the orbs which wheel about 

the sun, are held in their orbits by the force of gravitation 
proceeding from the sun. Without this, their inherent cen- 
trifugal force would hurl them off, hither and thither, cross- 
ing each other’s track, and dashing them into fragments. So 
these societies, without a regulative, harmonizing controul 
from the Church, necessarily tend to collision and anarchy. 
Instead of planets, they are comets, coursing their way 
athwart every thing. Or rather, the principle of each man’s 
starting societies at his own option, is like the Cartesian vor- 
tices, where every man becomes an atom, and the centre of 
his own revolutions, all whirling in heedless confusion, ever 
infringing on each other, and never coming to their for- 
tuitous concourse ! 

Il. As intimately allied to the evil already described, we 
mention the great multiplication of strifes and discords, as 
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the natural fruit of the voluntary principle. We have put 
this under a separate head, because it has been supposed 
that voluntary association is greatly promotive of union. It 
has been advocated, indeed, chiefly on the ground that it is 
the sole and effectual means of abolishing sectarianism. This 
point therefore deserves a separate examination. 

If every man have the liberty of instituting, and pushing 
forward such organizations as he sees fit, then, as we have 
already hinted, opposing and hostile institutions will spring 
up in numbers proportioned to the discordant views and fan- 
cies of men. Let us take into account, moreover, that the 
principle in question is likely to beget ambition, self-sufficien- 
cy, and all those mighty aspirings after personal emolument 
and renown, which are so fatal to brotherly condescension 
and unity, and inflame the wounds of division and strife. 
Humility, the suffocation of self-interest and self-importance, 
the feeling that we are not sufficient for any thing as of our- 
selves, but that our sufficiency is of God, is the only source 
of that kindly, yielding temper, which heals divisions and 
animosities. But it is evident, that the principle in question 
defers greatly to human wisdom and strength. What can 
be the effect of this, but to inspire the breast of one and an- 
other, with the ambition of becoming illustrious as founders 
or mighty supporters of some of these celebrated institutions 
for reforming mankind? And if, perchance, it shall strike 
their minds that institutions already in operation are too 
sluggish or tardy in their movements, will they not be impel- 
led to start others more rapid and triumphant in their course ? 
Taking men as they are, too, what less can be expected than 
that when fame and fortune are staked on the success of a 
project, its abettors should deem all other interests of small 
moment compared with the success of their cause, or at least 
as involved in and identified with it? They will defy and 
malign whatever and whomsoever is not subservient to their 
plans. Reckless of consequences, they will, like the light- 
ning, shiver whatever comes in their way. If expostulated 
with, they will refer us to Luther, Calvin, Howard and Wil- 
berforce, those burning and shining lights in Reformation, as 
their patterns. A principle so tempting to ambition, must 
inevitably sow, in great profusion, the seeds of discord and 
strife. 

It is indeed a mystery to us, that any could have hoped 
for the abolition or mitigation of previous discords and 
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strifes, from this new device. They must reason somewhat 
in this way. As existing differences arise out of diverse in- 
terpretations of Scripture, therefore if institutions for doing 
good be established which are not based on the word of God, 
they will unite in their support all classes of men. But are 
not “many men of many minds,” in respect to the excellence 
and feasibility of institutions originating with men? And 
what unvarying, acknowledged standard can be resorted to 
to reconcile these conflicting views? But for all Christian 
Churches the word of God is their acknowledged, eternal 
standard. In studying and enforcing that, we may labour 
with hope of bringing all to the acknowledging of the truth. 
And this, this alone, is the only expedient provided by that 
word for bringing all to an agreement. For after being told, 
that Christ hath given some Apostles, &c., we are advised of 
the issue to which this would come: “ Till we all come in 
the wnity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God. 
* * * ‘That we henceforth be no more children, tossed to 
and fro, and carried about by every wind of doctrine, * * * 
but speaking the truth in love, may grow up into him in all 
things, who is the Head even Christ, from whom the whole 
body fitly joined together, &c. Subordination to Christ, in re- 
ceiving and obeying His word, is the only bond of Union 
for the Churches. Other unions are superficial and short- 
lived. They only verity the philosophic principle, that “ re- 
bellant bodies act with a force proportioned to their conti- 
guity.” 

The actual effect of the operation of this principle thus 
far, has been to aggravate previous sectarian diflerences, and 
wake up fresh parties. 

Where do we discern any approach towards the abandon- 
ment of sectarian dogmas? Does not every sect continue to 
defend with as much vehemence as ever, its distinctive points 
of separation? Have not all with scarce an exception es- 
tablished sectarian societies, as engines for maintaining and 
propagating their peculiarities with increased vigour? Of all 
Societies, it would seem that the American Bible Society 
presented the fewest obstacles to the harmonious co-opera- 
tion of all sects. But its Directors could not consistently 
with their constitution aid in circulating the Baptist version 
of it in foreign lands. The Baptists therefore are constrained 
by a sense of duty to establish a separate society for this 
purpose. The Associations for Missionary purposes, so far 
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as we know, do not unite to any extent more than three sects ; 
the Presbyterian, Congregational and Dutch Reformed, all 
other denominations having their separate Boards. Are 
they not at this moment the occasion of fresh division and 
strife in parts of these denominations? How can it be other 

wise? If they become subservient to the dissemination of 
what any deem pernicious opinions, (and they surely must 
be, if such sentiments be entertained by any numerous class 
within those sects) they cannot but excite jealousy and dis- 
trust. 

Our Reforming Societies are so many new sects, having 
their devoted champion and warm opposers. Since they de- 
pend on the Church chiefly for support, they all make it a 
first principle of their warfare, that the Church is bound to 
espouse their cause, its principles, and measures. If she or 
her ministers do not welcome them to the family of her own 
doctrines and measures for bringing the world to Christ ; they 
are stigmatized as cold, temporizing and worldly. Others, 
deeming the scheme proposed as pernicious or of doubtful 
utility, oppose its reception with an ardour no wise cooled by 
the opprobious epithets employed to force its adoption. 

Should all Societies this moment be re-absorbed into the 
Church, were the debates about the various Societies, their 
principles, and their modes of proceeding, to cease, how 
greatly would the field of our contentions be narrowed? 
The very idea of amalgamating heterogeneous elements by 
putting them together, is contrary to all analogy. Chris- 
tians who differ, ought indeed to confer in Christian charity, 
upon their differences, and if they be only apparent, ex- 
plain them away ; if they be real, ascertain which is in the 
errour, and unite in the truth. But when after all explana- 
tion, the points of difference are maintained, and held to be 
of importance enough to form the basis of a separate sect, 
all reason and experience teach us, that union cordial and 
undisturbed, in vague schemes of action, for a length of time, 
is impossible. 

Ill. The principle in question, to the extent of its opera- 
tion, produces a spiritual power and jurisdiction out of the 
Church, which is yet to be exercised over the Church. For 
the heads and managers of these self-constituted bodies, 
though they be members of the Christian Church, are yet in 
no way amenable to it in their official capacity, and in their 
management of the vast interests committed to their care, 
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yet itis their business to direct the Church as to all its move- 
ments in these things. Of course it is an authority out of 
the Church, over the Church. It is of no avail to say that 
they cannot go a step further than the Churches permit them 
togo. For in this case, the Church itself cannot go a whit 
beyond the sanction of her members. For she has no wea- 
pons, but Scriptural doctrine, reproof, correction, and in- 
struction. Persuasion is her ‘only power besides the grace 
of God. But then, so long as she is acknowledged to be the 
body of Christ, the pillar and ground of the truth; and her 
ministers regarded as the ambassadors of Christ speaking in 
his stead the message they have received from him, her de- 
clarations, advice and entreaties will be reverently beeded by 
every believer in Christ, and if not found contrary to the 
word of God promptly obeyed. Contemptuous disregard of 
them will not be consistent with a fair standing in the Church 
of Christ. Now it is plain that such kind of authority as 
this must be exercised by these societies, or they cannot 
subsist for a moment. While this is held to be a safe, 
orderly, scriptural way of carrying on the operations 
of the Christian Church, their calls and measures are 
entitled to the same deference as those of the Church. 
As they exist entirely in carrying on a certain class 
of operations, the moment that distrust, or a reluctance 
to support these, become extensive, they are paralyzed, if 
not dead. But further, these societies cannot act, except by 
giving the helm of affairs to some one man, or very few men, 
who must be situated in some central Metropolis, whence 
they may take a ready survey and command of the forces to 
be marshalled in their service and at their bidding. Hence 
in respect to these momentous interests, we are furnished 
with Metropolitan overseers, who while, as such, they are in 
no way accountable to the Church, yet chalk out the course 
of operations to be supported by the Church. These must 
be supported without misgiving or hesitation, else the Socie- 
ties come to a pause, if not toanend. Indeed it has been 
deemed so much a matter of course, that every sum asked 
for should be supplied, that in cases where many have deem- 
ed the contemplated expenditure ill-advised and unwarrant- 
ed, difficult to be provided for, and if provided for at all, not 
without jeopardy to more precious interests ; they have been 
slow to lisp a word, lest they should blight their own repu- 
tation, and the interests of the Society too. 
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How plain is it, that this system produces legislation out 
of the Church having the force of law within it? How evi- 
dent is it that the ministers, who being set to watch for souls, 
have in charge all the various interests of the Church, and 
bring to the consideration of each separate object no exagge- 
rated or distorted views of its importance, should be left to 
decide, without the direction of any previous body, how 
much time and attention th¢y can devote to any one thing 
consistently with a due discharge of their whole duty ? 

But again this system runs into legislation without the 
Church, as to the doctrines which the Church shall receive. 
For our various Reforming societies rely mainly on the 
Church for the accomplishment of their ends. A primary 
point, therefore, is to drill the Church into their doctrines. 
If the Church refuse to endorse them on account of their va- 
riance from the word of God: the next step is, to kindle up 
a public sentiment which flatters their opinions. Especially 
will they seek to do this among the members of the Church ; 
for their course being holy and benevolent, must surely have 
the sympathy of the holy and benevolent. When they can- 
not succeed in engrafting their principles and measures upon 
the acts of the Church, they will seek to innoculate the most 
susceptible part of its members. These being usually fierce 
and censorious in their temperament, will incessantly ring 
in the ears of all who dissent from them, the “ withering 
scorn and indignation of the civilized world.” Such fulmi- 
nations are, indeed, at first but brutum fulmen, and their 
flashings and roarings are unheeded. But endless repetition 
of them at length stupifies the mind and ties the tongue. Hum- 
ble and godly people, moved by impulses of charity and 
dread of strife, submit to hear groundless assertion and 
empty declamation, without a whisper of remonstrance.— 
But the effect of continual, unrefuted assertions of an errour, 
is first to produce a yielding acquiescence, next a make- 
believe, and at last a real adoption of it. Especially will 
this be the case, if they are accompanied with the threats of 
exclusion from the ranks of the pious and good, or accusa- 
tions of being behind the age, or destitute of religious zeal. 
If agents cannot force their way into pulpits, then the press 
scatters its firebrands among all the combustible matter in 
the congregation ; all possible expedients are resorted to for 
holding the minister up to derision and contempt before his 
people, and if possible to dissolve his connection with them 
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Is this a fancy sketch, or a sober reality? Thus bodies out 
of the Church bring all the temporal pains and penalties 
which can be brought to bear in this age—such as loss of 
reputation, place, and the like, to compel the Church to re- 
ceive their principles. How many ministers have been 
made to writhe under the penalty of refusing to profane their 
pulpits, by making them vehicles for the propagation of sen- 
timents concerning the relation of master and servant, which 
are in entire opposition to Paul’s teachings on this subject ? 
Who has not heard doctrines laid down respecting the use 
of certain gifts of God to man, which virtually assail the 
character of our Blessed Redeemer? and abrogate his pre- 
cepts’ Who does not see, that it is the essential tendency 
of these self-constituted associations, to lay unscriptural bur- 
thens on the consciences of the sons of God? 

Thus we have in our great Metropolitan centres overseers 
who are virtually lawgivers to the Church. Some of our 
Reformers are, to all intents, lording it over God’s heritage. 
While we rejoice to say, that those men who have been set 
to guide the truly noble and Apostolic enterprise of sending 
the light and the privileges of the Gospel to the heathen, have 
with rare, if any exceptions, acted in godly simplicity and 
sincerity, with a humbie deference to the judgement of the 
Church, and scrupulous fidelity to its great Head: while we 
do not cease to pray and toil, according to our mite of 
ability, that they may be so guided and aided that the gospel 
may be speedily preached to every. creature; yet out of 
love to them and the Church we are constrained to 
declare our conviction, that the power which is safe in their 
hands, may in the hands of others, be dangerous. For 
power they have, immense power. We think that Doug- 
lass, who, in his work on the advancement of society, 
gave the voluntary principle its first eclat, remarks in com- 
mendation of it, that there is no limit to the power which 
an individual may acquire and wield, by associating together 
immense numbers under a common pledge. The simple 
matter of travelling about and conversing with a majority of 
the ministers and leading laymen of a country, confers 
great influence. And turn and shift the matter as we may, 
so intimate a relation as that of choosing, locating, oversee- 
ing and collecting funds for a body of ministers in this and 
foreign lands, imparts an influence over them not to be 
despised. Our maxim is, Obsta principiis. Great streams 
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begin with small fountains. Who in the beginning of these 
things could have imagined that ten years would have wit- 
nessed such an amount of influence ab ertra brought to bear 
upon a single Pastor? Is it not time for the Church to think 
of resuming within herself the oversight of her own affairs ? 
The famous resolutions of the Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts Associations last spring, made a very laudable 
beginning. 

. IV. It seems scarcely necessary to say, that this prin- 
ciple widens the door for the inroads of heresy. We have 
already proved what this is in substance. Associations for 
spiritual ends whose constitution is not the word of God must 
be tempted to use expedients and arguments drawn from 
other sources besides that Word. ‘This danger is not con- 
firied to those organizations for political and economic ends, 
which aim to make the Church subservient to their opera- 
tions. It extends to all their societies which seek to combine 
the different sects in sending abroad Missionaries, and 
publications in behalf of the gospel. Of course they cannot 
‘occupy a narrower ground than to patronize all those men 
and publications which pass under the vague denomination 
of Evangelical. Many, therefore, will be obliged to support 
those in ministering to the destitute, whom they would by 
no means entrust with the religious teaching of their own 
parishes ; whom, if Ministers, they would not ordain or 
license, or if laymen, they would not hear. Hence it 
becomes the fashion to cry down the particular doctrines of 
the gospel as unimportant, in comparison with union in 
schemes of well-doing ; and to deride as folly or bigotry all 
industry in resisting departures from the faith once delivered 
to the saints. Societies for the dissemination of Christian 
knowledge, must touch upon nothing except that in which 
all sects agree. Indeed, it is now maintained with conside- 
rable earnestness, that Ministers in their efforts to convert 
the world, should preach no tenets which all Evangelical 
sects do not receive. This, surely, must be a meagre and 
lifeless system enough. Pare off all that about which there 
is disagreement among Christian sects, and what would he 
left, but the disjecta membra—the name without the power 
or even the form of the gospel. Is it the Christian course, is 
it the dictate of benevolence, to keep back or conceal, what 
the Word of God reveais to us, that it may be acceptable to 
those who give it a partial reception to lower the standard 
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to the level of the sluggish and worldly ? Or should not a 
standard be held up, blazoned with all the stripes and tenets 
of Divine truth, in their proper degrees and proportions, that 
the faltering and the backward may be incited to aspire to it? 
Is it the proper medicine for a starveling Church or Christian 
to withhold from him the aliment of christian truth, or not 
rather to administer the sincere milk of the word that he 
may grow thereby ’ But is it said, there are pious people in 
these sects, notwithstanding their differences. Thanks to 
God there are, and we cordially extend to them the right 
hand of fellowship. But they are so, not by reason of the 
truth being withheld, but in spite of it. What multitudes 
are lost, irremediably, or saved, if at all, as by fire, 
through loose and partial exhibitions of the truth! Shall we 
then countenance such delusions? Is not this bringing the 
Bible down to men, instead of enlightening their blinded 
minds and raising them to the Bible? Is not this the short 
cut to Sociniansm and Infidelity ? Is it said that we 
must give milk to babes ? But in a thrifty Church, can 
men always remain in infantile or puerile imbecility ? Or 
must they not, leaving the first principles of the doctrine of 
Christ, go on unto perfection / 

The system under review begets and fosters super- 
ficial and false notions concerning the nature of true godli- 
ness and the kingdom of Christ. Each particular organiza- 
tion attends to one branch of Christian effort, and looks 
solely to the accomplishment of a given object. Their 
supervisors therefore are engrossed in devising ways and 
means of promoting them; in contemplating the advantage 
to the Church of their success, the mischiefs of a total or 
partial faiiure. The effect of this is, that all the enthusiasm 
of their souls is swallowed up in the promotion of these par- 
ticular objects, and they incline to the conviction, that the 
destiny of the Church is contingent on the success of their 
scheme. The temptation therefore becomes strong, to pro- 
nounce the espousal of their cause the criterion of Christian 
character and of healthful religion. What can be more 
natural than that each one, in perfect honesty, should con- 
sider his own scheme vital to the spirituality and prosperity 
of the Church? This is a simple statement of what actually 
is—not mere conjecture of what may be. The consequence 
is, that the diflerent sections of the Church which are led to 
espouse some one and some an other of the great schemes of 
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the day, have an overwrought estimation of their respective 
importance. One feels that the destiny of Zion is dependent 
on Abolition, another on Moral Reform, &c. Hence that 
rabid, feverish fanaticism on some one point, mixt with 
aguish coldness on others, which is lamentably prevalent ; 
even personal piety is apt in such circumstances to fall 
into neglect. Indeed the effect of acting so exclusively 
by associations, destroys all individuality of character.— 
Every man becomes identified, in his own eves, with a great 
moving mass, and loses his own personality. Thus engaged 
in taking care of the world and of society at large, he hardly 
surmises that his own heart needs watching. 

Where these sad results are escaped, an undue and peri- 
lous confidence in human agencies is begotten, in carrying on 
the work of the Lord. By representing His Church and 
kingdom as dependent on operations of man’s devising, we 
weaken and destroy faith in the wisdom, power, faithfulness 
and grace of God. We dissipate all hear tfelt trust in the 
Divine institutions and Word, especially the exceeding great 
and precious promises, that the gates of he | sha!] not prevail 
against them. Instead of reposing with calm confidence in 
the assurance that the Lord’s counsel shell stand, we en- 
deavour by artificial devices and munitiors of our own, to 
barricade it, lest it should fail of its triumph. The Church, 
therefore, in too great a degree, instead of seeking strength 
and guidance from her great Head, who is the source of life 
and growth to His mystical body, relies too much on one 
human plan and another, and various plans combined, as the 
sine qua non, and yet the certain causes of triumph. Thus 
man, his means and agencies, are exalted ; God and His om- 
nipotent grace, pledged as it is to fill the earth with his glory, 
are disparaged. The Christian, instead of committing his 
way to the Lord, that he may bring it pass—and with hum- 
ble, yet trustful faith, imploring His interposition to sustain 
the Church which is dear to him as the apple of his eye, 
rather looks to the puny arm of man. If these fruits are not 
literally realized, we appeal to all the candid whether such 
be not the predominant tendency of the times. 

Some of our economic reforming societies, very strenu- 
ously inculcate the notion, that the great work before the 
Church is to set about the extirpation of the more gross and 
prevalent vices from off the earth, before the Gospel can 
have free course and be glorified. That the Church is ex- 
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tensively leavened with this idea, none can doubt. It seems 
to us, that this is a great and radical misconception of the 
nature of the Gospel. True it is, that outward vices will 
disappear with the progress of Christianity. But we have 
yet to learn that they will ever extensively and permanently 
disappear without it, or that the gospel cannot be preached 
successfully in regions where they prevail. In the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, the assailing of these vices is included, as 
they form a prominent part of irreligion. But in assailing 
them, we are to aim at the purification of the heart, out of 
which all outward evil flows. Did not our Saviour in the 
most terrific terms, condemn that sort of reformation which 
contents itself with making clean the outside of the platter ! 
Did he not lay the axe to the root of the tree, the evil heart, 
out of which all vices flow? Did the Apostles deem the ig- 
norance, the vice, the licentiousness of the Gentiles a barrier 
to the triumphant preaching of the Gospel? What a hor- 
rid picture does Paul draw of the brutishness of heathenism ? 
Did he not, nevertheless begin with the exhibition of Christ 
and him crucified? Did he not first preach the Gospel to 
the Corinthians, and then attack their lascivious habits’ We 
conceive it to be mest dangerous to encourage the idea, that 
with the disappearance of outward vices, all stumbling- 
blocks in the way of religion will be gone. The carnal 
mind, which is enmity against God, will still remain. This 
is the great obstacle. So far from being conquered, it is 
rather flattered by such views. They savour too much of 
the Infidel and Pelagian chimeras of human perfectibility, by 
human means. 

But over and above all this, such an amount of bustle 
and machinery, of schemes and enterprises, of anniversaries 
and displays, turns away the attention of the Christian 
from his own heart to foreign concerns. Meditation, reading 
of the word, and prayer, decay and expire under such blight- 
ing influence. What seems the loud and universal wailing 
of ministers over the apathy, the neglect of the heart, the 
decay of private, personal religion, the contentment with 
giving tithes of all which is possessed, which exist from end 
to end of the Church ? 

If it be inquired how these difficulties would be in 
any degree remedied, by committing all these various inter- 
ests to the care of the Church: we answer, that the minis- 
ters of Christ, who watch for souls, and have all the interests 
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of the Church at heart, would not be tempted unduly to exalt 
any one at the expense of the rest. 

VI. We will close this portraiture of the ill effects of 
this state of things, by calling attention to the multitude 
of men engaged in them who might otherwise be devoted 
to the ministry of the Word. Viewed in its true light, this 
is one of the most alarming evils of the new posture of af- 
fairs. Besides Apostles, prophets, and evangelists, whose 
offices are no longer extant, Christ gave pastors and teachers 
whom the Churches now have. This, the noblest office that 
man can bear, has been greatly depreciated, chiefly of late in 
consequence of setting upa multitude of offices, for the pur- 
pose of overseeing them in one way and another. These 
offices having few of the peculiar trials and labours of the 
ministry, have yet in most cases larger emoluments and a 
higher rank in the public eye. Hence it hascome to be the 
fashion with many, to esteem any office of higher moment 
than that of Pastor and teacher. And in instances not a few, 
agents have deemed their business so much more important 
than the judgement of the Pastor, that they have been regard- 
less of his wishes. This has accelerated that depression of 
the ministry in the public estimation, which is so disastrous 
to the general interests of religion. 

Moreover, the number of ministers employed in the difler- 
ent societies, is immense. The most popular and eminent 
ministers which can be found, are sought out and obtained if 
possible. And sorry we are that somany gladly embrace the 
offers made them. The etlect of this, is to rob the ministry 
of its dignity and glory, and to leave a multitude of obscure 
parishes as sheep having no shepherd. Could any profession 
sustain without harm such a draught upon its members ? 

But further, this state of things has vastly increased that 
instability of the ministry, the sad influence of which has 
been so feelingly depicted in a former number of this Review. 
We surely need not stop to prove this point. Moreover, it 
encourages negligent and unstudious habits in the ministry, 
and students preparing for it. If livings in abundance, out 
of the ministry, are at their command, there is not the same 
necessity which would otherwise exist for caution and dili- 
gence to become mighty in the scriptures, thoroughly 
prepared for every good work. if through the recklessness, 
arrogance, or meagre preaching of the pastor, the people 
become disaflected with him, instead of labouring in meekness 
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and patience, and becoming with Paul the servant of all, that 
he may heal the wound, he will feel that he can leave his 
flock, take an agency, and travel about, till he finds another 
place. Now if ministers ceased to forsake ghis calling ; if 
our various societies were re-absorbed into the Church; if 
each ecclesiastical body, and each Church and pastor took 
care of theirown business; there would be comparatively 
few extra ministerial livings. The Pastors, with few excep- 
tions, would teach their flocks their duty respecting these 
things, and in most cases, no one general superintendent 
would have labour or income enough from his office, to draw 
him away from his ministerial calling. In the old domestic 
Missionary Society of Connectieut, under the general asso- 
ciation, as we are informed, the only officers who received 
salaries, were the Secretary, who had one hundred dollars 
annually, and kept his parish; and the Treasurer, who had 
the same, and was likewise Treasurer of the State. If in 
some cases officers should be necessary, who could devote 
their whole time to the work, they could easily be found 
among laymen, or ministers afflicted with the clerical 
epidemic. 

The foregoing views we commend to the respectful atten- 
tion of all who love the truth as it is in Jesus. To many 
they will doubtless appear hovel and strange. But the only 
inquiry for the Christian to make is, are they true and accor- 
dant with God’s Word? If we know our own heart, it has 
been our sincere endeavour, not to handle the word of God 
deceitfully in this matter, but to commend the truth to every 
man’s conscience in the sight of God. While we invite all, 
whatever may heve been their predilections and hopes 
respecting the projects that have been discussed, to scruti- 
nize what we have suggested, and compare it with the pure 
word of prophecy, which is a light shining in a dark place, 
to guide us in all questions of perplexity and doubt ; we also 
hold ourselves ready to take the yoke and learn of Christ. 
If aught contrary to his will or word has been advanced, it 
is our prayer that he may guide us into all truth, and dispose 
us to retract our errours. Meanwhile we repeat, what we 
have already said, that in attempting to reform the charities 
of the Church, we design to give them under their present 
arrangement, our cordial support, so far as we in conscience 
approve of the objects at which they aim. We would not 
abolish, in attempting to amend. We wait for the Provi- 
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dence of God, in connexion with proper efforts, to make 
known the truth, with prayer, humility, and love, to bring 
about the consummation so devoutly to be wished, when the 
Church under her great Head, furnished for her warfare from 
His vast armoury, shall stand out before the Princes and 
Potentates of the earth in her pristine dignity and glory. 
Then shall kings become her nursing fathers, and queens 
her nursing mothers; then shall Jerusalem be a rejoicing, 
and my people a joy throughout the whole earth, saith the 
Lord of hosts ! 


NOTICE 


In press,“ An examination of the Pelagian and Armenian Theory of More 
Agencu,as recently advocated by Dr, Beecher, in his“ Viewsin Theology,” 
by Joseph Harvey, D. D. 


From a hasty perusal of the MS. we feel confident that 
the little volume announced above, is well adapted to 
check prevailing errours on the subject of moral agency. It 
is generally acknowledged that to these errours may be 
traced some of the widest departures from the faith. “ One 
important means, therefore, of correcting dangerous theolo- 
gical speculations, and the reckless measures which so often 
accompany them, is, to demonstrate the fallacy of certain 
assumptions respec ting whate onstitute s free agence y. This 
the author of the “EB xamination” has done so far as Dr. 
Beecher’s “* Views” are concerned. 

After calling the reader’s attention to a few first princi- 
ples, which ali admit, he proceeds to the explanation of 
leading terms. Then follows a statement of the the ‘ory to 
be examined, which prepares the way for a rigid analysis of 
Dr. B’s. thirteen positions, and a re futation of the theory 
which they are designed to support. Having shown the 
absurdity of claiming, as Dr. b. does, in behalf of a moral 
agent, “ the power of contrary choice,” the author gives a 
brief view of the tendencies and results of the theory in 
question. Its baneful influence on spiritual religion, and 
genuine revivals, is faithfully described. 








